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A.  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

“  Rose  !  is  it  possible  ?  ”  lie  cried. 
She  was  standing  in  the  midst  of 
that  great,  luxurious,  beautiful  draw- 
in:  roiiin,  of  which  he  hoped  she  avas 
to  l>e  the  queen  and  mistress,  her  black 
dress  breaking  harshly  upon  all  the 
jott  harmony  of  neutral  tints  around. 
Her  face,  which  he  saw  in  the  glass  as 
he  entered  the  room,  was  framed  in  the 
lari's  veil  which  she  had  thrown  back 
over  her  hat.  and  which  droojied  down  I 
oa  her  shoulders  on  either  side.  She 
»as  quite  pale  —  her  cheeks  blanched 
out  of  all  trace  of  color,  with  some¬ 
thin.'  of  that  chilled  and  spiritual  light 
whieli  sometimes  appears  in  the  color¬ 
less  clearness  of  the  sky  after  a  storm. 
Her  eyes  were  larger  than  usual,  and 
had  a  dilated,  exhausted  look.  Her 
face  was  full  of  a  speechless,  silent 
eagerness  —  eagerness  which  could 
wait,  yet  was  almost  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  artifices  of  concealment.  Her 
hands  were  softly  clasped  together, 
with  a  certain  eloquence  in  their  close 
pressure,  supporting  each  other.  All 
this  Mr.  Incledon  saw  in  the  glass 
before  he  could  see  her;  and,  though 
he  went  in  with  lively  and  joyful  ani¬ 
mation,  the  sight  startled  him  a  little. 
He  came  forward,  however,  quite 
cheerfully,  though  his  he.art  failed  him, 
and  took  the  clasped  hands  into  his 
own. 

“  I  did  not  look  for  such  a  bright 
mterruption  to  a  dull  morning,”  he 
said ;  “  but  what  a  double  pleasure  it 
is  to  see  you  here  1  How  good  of  you 
to  come  to  bring  me  the  happy  news 
d  your  return  !  ” 

“Mr.  Incledon,”  she  said  hastily, 

“  oh  I  do  not  be  glad  —  don’t  say  I 
tti  good.  I  have  come  to  you  first 
without  seeing  mamma.  I  have  come 
to  say  a  great  deal  —  a  very  great 
ieal  —  to  you  ;  and  to  ask  —  your 
advice  —  and  if  you  will  tell  me  — 
what  to  do.” 

Her  voice  sank  quite  low  before 
these  final  words  were  said. 

“My  darling,”  he  said,  “you  are 
'irj  serious  and  solemn.  What  can 
fou  want  advice  about  ?  But  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  you  have  a  right  to  the  very 
I  can  give  you.  I^et  me  hear 
what  the  difficulty  is.  Here  is  a  chair 
lor  you  —  one  of  your  own  choice,  the 
OCX  ones.  Tell  me  if  you  think  it 


comfortable ;  and  then  tell  me  what 
this  terrible  dilliculty  is.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  take  it  so  lightly,”  said 
Rose,  “  please  detn’t.  I  am  very-,  very 
unhappy,  and  I  have  determined  to  tell 
you  everything  and  to  let  you  judge 
for  me.  You  have  the  best  right.” 

‘‘  Thanks  for  saying  so,”  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  kissing  her  hand.  He 
thought  she  meant  that  as  she  was  so 
surely  his,  it  was  naturally  his  part  to 
think  for  her  and  help  her  in  every¬ 
thing.  What  so  natural?  And  then 
he  awaited  her  disclosure,  still  smiling, 
exjHicting  some  innocent  dilemma,  such 
as  would  be  in  keeping  with  her  inno¬ 
cent  looks.  He  could  not  understand 
her,  nor  the  gravity  of  the  appeal  to 
him  which  she  had  come  to  make. 

”  Oh,  Mr.  Incledon  !  ”  cried  Rose, 
“  if  you  knew  what  I  meant,  you  would 
not  smile — you  would  not  take  it  so 
easily.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  every¬ 
thing  —  how  I  have  lied  to  you  and 
been  a  cheat  and  a  deceiver.  Oh  I 
don’t  laugh  1  you  don’t  know — you 
don’t  know  how  serious  it  is  1  ” 

“  Nay,  dear  child,”  he  said,  “  do 
you  want  to  frighten  me  ?  for  if  you 
do,  you  must  think  of  something  more 
likely  than  that  you  are  a  cheat  and 
deceiver.  Come  now,  I  will  be  serious 
—  as  serious  as  a  judge.  Tell  me  what 
it  is,  Rose.” 

“  It  is  about  you  and  me,”  she  said 
suildenly,  after  a  little  pause. 

“  Ah  I  ”  —  this  startled  him  for  the 
first  time.  His  grasp  tightened  upon 
her  hand ;  but  he  used  no  more  en¬ 
dearing  words.  “  Go  on,”  he  said, 
softly. 

“ May  I  begin  at  the  beginning?  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  everything. 
When  you  first  spoke  to  me,  Mr. 
Incledon,  I  told  you  there  was  some 
one  ”  — 

“Ahl”  cried  Mr.  Incledon  again, 
still  more  sharply,  “  he  is  here  now. 
You  have  seen  him  since  he  came 
back  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  that,”  said  Rose.  “  Oh  1 
let  me  tell  you  from  the  beginning. 
I  said  ^then  that  he  had  never  said 
anything  to  me.  I  could  not  tell  you 
his  name  because  I  did  not  know  what 
his  feelings  were  —  only  my  own,  of 
which  I  was  ashamed.  Mr.  Incledon, 
have  patience  with  me  a  little.  Just 
before  he  went  away  he  came  to  the 
rectory  to  say  goo<l-by.  He  sent  up 
a  message  to  ask  me  to  come  down, 
but  mamma  went  down  instead. 
Then  his  mother  sent  me  a  little  note. 


begging  me  to  go  to  bid  him  good-by. 
It  was  while  papa  was  ill ;  he  held  my 
hand,  and  would  not  let  me.  I  begged 
him,  only  for  a  minute  ;  but  he  held 
my  hand  and  would  not  let  me  go.  I 
had  to  sit  there  and  listen,  and  hear 
the  door  open  and  shut,  and  then  steps 
in  the  hall  and  on  the  gravel,  and  then 
mamma  coming  slowly  back  again,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  up-stairs  and 
along  the  corridor.  Oh!  I  thought 
she  was  walking  on  my  heart  I  ” 

Rose’s  eyes  were  so  full  that  she  di  d 
not  see  how  her  listener  looked.  He 
held  her  hand  still,  but  with  his  disen¬ 
gaged  hand  he  partially  covered  his 
face. 

“  Then  after  that,”  she  resumed, 
pausing  for  breath,  “  all  our  trouble 
ciime.  I  did  not  seem  to  care  for  any¬ 
thing.  It  is  dreadful  to  say  it  —  and  I 
never  did  say  it  till  now —  but  I  don’t 
think  I  felt  so  unhappy  as  I  ought  about 

rioor  papa;  I  was  so  unhappy  before, 
t  did  not  break  my  heart  as  grief  ought 
to  do.  I  was  only  dull  —  dull  —  mis¬ 
erable,  and  did  not  care  for  anything ; 
but  then  everybody  was  unhappy;  and 
there  was  good  reason  tor  it,  and  no 
one  thought  of  me.  It  went  on  like 
that  till  you  came.” 

Here  he  stirred  a  little  and  grasped 
her  hand  more  tightly.  What  she  had 
said  hitherto  had  not  been  pleasant  to 
him  ;  but  yet  it  was  all  before  he  had 
made  his  appearance  as  her  suitor —  all 
innocent,  visionwy  —  the  very  romance 
of  youthful  liking.  Such  an  early 
dream  of  the  dawning  any  man,  even 
the  most  rigid,  might  forgive  to  his 
bride. 

“  You  came  — oh  1  Mr.  Incledon,  do 
not  be  angry  —  I  want  to  tell  you 
everything.  If  it  vexes  you  and  hurts 
you,  will  you  mind  ?  You  came  ;  and 
mamma  told  me  that  same  night. 
Oh,  how  frightened  I  was  and  mis¬ 
erable  !  Everything  seemed  to  turn 
round  with  me.  She  said  you  loved 
me,  and  that  you  were  very  good  and 
very  kind  (but  that  I  knew),  and 
would  do  so  much  for  the  boys,  and  be 
a  comfort  and  help  to  her  in  our  great 
poverty.”  At  these  words  he  stirred 
again  and  loosened,  but  did  not  quite 
let  go,  his  grasp  of  her  hand.  Rose 
was,  without  knowing  it,  acting  like  a 
skilful  surgeon,  cutting  deep  and  sharp, 
that  the  pain  might  be  over  the  sooner. 
He  leaned  his  head  on  his  other  hand, 
turning  it  away  from  her,  and  from 
time  to  time  stirred  unconsciously  when 
the  sting  was  too  much  for  him,  but 
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did  not  speak.  “  And  she  said  more 
than  this.  Oh,  Mr.  Incledon  1  I  must 
tell  you  everything,  as  if  you  were  my 
own  heart  She  told  mu  that  papa  had 
not  been  —  considerate  for  us,  as  he 
should  have  been  ;  that  he  liked  his 
own  way  and  bis  own  pleasure  best ; 
and  that  I  was  following  him  —  that  I 
was  doing  the  same  —  ruining  the  boys’ 
prospects  and  prolonging  our  great 
poverty,  because  1  did  not  want  to 
marry  you,  though  you  had  promised 
to  help  them  and  set  everything 
right.” 

Mr.  Incledon  dropped  Rose’s  hand ; 
he  turned  half  away  from  her,  support¬ 
ing  his  head  upon  both  of  his  hands,  so 
that  she  did  not  see  his  face.  She  did 
not  know  how  cruel  she  was,  nor  did 
she  mean  to  be  cruel,  but  simply  histor¬ 
ical,  telling  him  everything,  as  if  she 
had  been  speaking  to  her  own  heart. 

“  ITien  1  saw  you,”  said  Rose, 
“  and  told  you  —  or  else  I  thought  I 
told  you  —  and  you  did  not  mind,  but 
would  not,  though  1  begged  you,  give 
up.  And  everything  went  on  for  a 
long,  long  time.  I^metimes  I  was 
very  wretched ;  sometimes  my  heart 
felt  quite  dull,  and  I  did  not  seem  to 
mind  what  happened.  Sometimes  I 
forgot  for  a  little  while  —  and  oh  I  Mr. 
Incledon,  nowand  then,  though  I  tried 
very  bard,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
—  him.  I  never  did  when  I  could 
help  it ;  but  sometimes  when  I  saw  the 
lights  on  Ankermead,  or  remembered 
something  he  had  said  —  And  all  this 
time  mamma  would  talk  to  me  of 
people  who  prefer  their  own  will  to 
the  happiness  of  others ;  of  all  the 
dbtress  and  misery  it  brought  when 
we  indulged  ourselves  and  our  whims 
and  fancies ;  of  how  much  better  it  was 
to  do  what  was  right  than  what  we 
liked.  My  head  got  confused  some¬ 
times,  and  I  felt  as  if  she  was  wrong, 
but  1  could  not  put  it  into  words  ;  for 
how  could  it  be  right  to  deceive  a  good 
man  like  you  —  to  let  you  give  your 
love  for  nothing,  and  marry  you  with¬ 
out  caring  for  you  ?  But  I  am  not 
clever  enough  to  argue  with  mamma. 
Once,  1  think,  for  a  minute,  I  got  the 
better  of  her ;  but  when  she  told  me 
that  I  was  preferring  my  own  will  to 
everybody’s  happiness,  it  went  to  my 
heart,  and  what  could  I  say  ?  Do 
you  remember  the  day  when  it  was  all 
settled  at  last  and  mside  up  ?  ” 

This  was  more  than  the  poor  man 
could  bear.  He  put  up  one  band  with 
a  wild  gesture  to  stop  ner,  and  uttered 
a  hoarse  exclamation ;  but  Rose  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  her  story  to 
stop. 

‘‘  The  night  before  I  had  gone  down 
into  the  rectory  garden,  where  he  and 
I  used  to  talk,  and  there  I  said  good- 
by  to  him  in  my  heart,  and  made  a 
kind  of  grave  over  him,  and  gave  him 
up  for  ever  and  ever  —  oh  I  don’t  you 
know  how  ?  ”  said  Rose,  the  tears 
dropping  on  her  black  dress.  “Then 
I  was  willing  that  it  should  be  settled 
how  you  pleased  ;  and  I  never,  never 
allowed  myself  to  think  of  him  any 


more.  When  he  came  into  nw  head, 
I  went  to  the  school-room,  or  I  took  a 
hard  bit  of  music,  or  I  talked  to 
mamma,  or  heard  Patty  her  lessons. 
I  would  not,  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  wicked  to  you,  and  you  so  good  to 
me,  Mr.  Incledon.  Oh  I  if  you  had 
only  been  my  brother,  or  my  —  cousin 
(she  had  almost  said,  father  or  uncle, 
but  by  good  luck  forbore),  how  fond 
I  should  have  been  of  you  I  —  and  I 
am  fond  of  you,”  said  Rose,  softly, 
proffering  the  hand  which  he  had  put 
away,  and  laying  it  gently  upon  his 
arm.  He  shook  his  head,  and  made  a 
little  gesture  as  if  to  put  it  off,  but  yet 
the  touch  and  the  words  went  to  his 
heart. 

”  Now  comes  the  worst  of  all,”  said 
Rose.  “  I  know  it  will  hurt  you,  and 
yet  I  must  tell  you.  After  that  there 
came  the  news  of  uncle  Ernest’s 
death  ;  and  that  he  had  left  his  money 
to  us,  and  that  we  were  well  off  again 
—  better  than  we  had  ever  been.  Oh, 
forgive  me  !  forgive  me !  ”  she  said, 
clasping  his  arm  with  both  her  hands, 
“  when  I  heard  it,  it  seemed  to  me  all 
in  a  moment  that  I  was  free.  Mamma 
said  that  all  the  sacrifices  we  had  been 
making  would  be  unnecessary  hence¬ 
forward  ;  what  she  meant  was  the 
things  we  had  been  doing  —  dusting 
the  rooms,  putting  the  table  straight, 
helping  in  the  house  —  oh  I  as  if  these 
could  be  called  sacrifices !  But  I 
thought  she  meant  me.  You  are 
angry  —  you  are  angry  1  ”  said  Rose. 
“I  could  not  expect  anything  else. 
But  it  was  not  you,  Mr.  Incledon  ;  it 
was  that  I  hated  to  be  married.  I 
could  not  —  could  not  make  my 
mind  to  it.  I  turned  into  a  different 
creature  when  I  thought  that  I  was 
free.” 

The  simplicity  of  the  story  disarmed 
the  man,  sharp  and  fbitter  as  was  the 
sting  and  mortification  of  li.stening  to 
this  too  artless  tale.  “  Poor  child  I 
poor  child  I  ”  he  murmured,  in  a  softer 
tone,  unclasping  the  delicate  finders 
from  his  arm  ;  and  then,  with  an  e^rt, 
“  I  am  not  angry.  Go  on ;  let  roe 
hear  it  to  the  end.” 

“  When  mamma  saw  how  glad  1  was, 
she  stopped  it  all  at  once,”  said  Rose, 
controll’ng  herself.  “  She  said  I  was 
just  the  same  as  ever — always  self- 
indulgent,  thinking  of  myself,  not  of 
others  —  and  that  fwas  as  much  bound 
as  ever  by  honor.  There  was  no 
longer  any  question  of  the  boys,  or  of 
help  to  the  family  ;  but  she  said  honor 
was  just  as  much  to  lie  considered,  and 
that  I  had  pledged  my  word  ”  — 

“  Rose.”  quietly  said  Mr.  Incledon, 
“  spare  me  what  you  can  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions  —  you  had  pledged  your 
word  ?  ” 

She  drew  away  half  frightened,  not 
expecting  the  harsher  tone  in  his  voice, 
though  she  had  expected  him  to  ”  be 
angry,”  as  she  said.  “  Forgive  me,” 
she  went  on,  subdued,  “  I  was  so  dis¬ 
appointed  that  it  made  me  wild.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  could  not 
see  any  reason  for  it  now  —  any  good 
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in  it ;  and,  at  last,  when  I  was  almost 
crazy  with  thinking,  I  —  ran  away." 

“  You  ran  away  ¥  ”  —  Mr.  Incledon 
raised  his  head,  indignant.  “  Yonr 
mother  has  lied  all  round,"  he  said, 
fiercely;  then,  bethinking  himself, 
beg  your  pardon.  Mrs.  Damerel  no 
doubt  had  her  reasons  for  what  she 
said.” 

“  There  was  only  one  plaee  I  could 
go  to,”  said  Rose,  timidly,  “Misi 
Margetts’,  where  I  was  at  school.  1 
went  up  to  the  station  for  the  early 
train  that  nobody  might  see  me.  ] 
was  very  much  frightened.  Some  one 
was  standing  there ;  I  did  not  know 
who  he  was  —  he  came  by  the  train,  1 
think  ;  but  after  I  bad  got  into  the 
carriage  he  came  in  after  me.  Mr. 
Incledon !  it  was  not  his  fault,  neither 
his  nor  mine.  I  had  not  been  thinkin® 
of  him.  It  was  not  for  him,  but  only 
not  to  be  married  —  to  be  free  ”  — 

“  Of  me,”  he  said,  with  a  bitter 
smile  ;  “  but  in  short,  you  met,  whether 
by  intention  or  not —  and  Mr.  Wode- 
house  took  advantage  of  his  opportu¬ 
nities  ?  ” 

“  He  told  me,”  said  Rose,  not  look¬ 
ing  at  Mr.  Incledon,  “  what  I  bad 
known  ever  so  long  without  being  told ; 
but  I  said  nothing  to  him  ;  what  could 
I  say  ?  I  told  him  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened.  He  took  me  to  Miss  Margetts’, 
and  there  we  parted,”  said  Rose,  with 
a  momentary  pau.se  and  a  deep  sigh. 
“  Since  then  I  have  done  nothing  but 
think  and  think.  No  one  has  come  near 
me- — no  one  has  written  to  me.  I  have 
been  left  alone  to  go  over  and  over  it 
all  in  my  own  mind.  I  have  done  so 
till  I  was  nearly  mad,  or  at  least, 
everything  seemed  going  round  with 
me  and  everything  confused,  and  I 
could  not  tell  what  was  right  and  what 
was  wrong.  Oh  1  ”  cried  Rose,  lifting 
her  head  in  natural  eloquence,  with 
eyes  which  looked  beyond  him,  and  a 
certain  elevation  and  abstraction  in 
her  face,  ”  I  don’t  think  it  is  a  thing 
in  which  only  right  and  wrong  are  to 
be  considered.  When  you  love  one 
and  do  not  love  another,  it  must  mean 
something  ;  and  to  marry  unwillingly, 
that  is  nothing  to  content  a  man.  It 
is  a  wrong  to  him ;  it  is  not  doing 
right ;  it  is  treating  him  unkindly, 
cruelly  I  It  is  as  if  he  wanted  you, 
anyhow,  like  a  cat  or  a  dog ;  not  as  if 
he  wanted  vou  worthily,  as  his  com¬ 
panion.”  kose’s  courage  failed  her 
afler  this  little  outburst ;  her  high 
looks  came  down,  her  voice  sank  and 
faltered,  her  head  drooped.  She  rose 
up,  and  clasping  her  hands  together, 
went  on  in  low  tones  :  “Mr.  Incledon, 
I  am  engaged  to  you ;  I  belong  to  you. 
I  trust  your  justice  and  your  kindness 
more  than  anything  else.  If  you  say 
I  am  to  marry  you,  I  will  do  it.  Take 
it  now  into  your  own  hands.  If  I  think 
of  it  any  more  I  will  go  mad ;  but  I 
will  do  whatever  you  say.” 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  with  his  face  averted,  and  with 
ain  and  anger  and  humiliation  in  his 
eart.  All  this  time  he  had  believed 
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he  was  leading  Rose  towards  the 
reasonable  love  for  him  which  was  all 
he  hoped  for.  He  had  supposed  him- 
telf  in  almost  a  loflv  position,  offering 
to  this  young,  fresn,  simple  creature 
more  in  every  way  than  she  could  ever 
have  had  but  for  him  —  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion,  a  love  more  noble  than  a^  fool¬ 
ish  hoy-and-girl  attachment.  To  find 
out  in  a  moment  how  very  different  the 
real  state  of  the  case  hau  been,  and  to 
have  conjured  up  before  him  the  picture 
of  a  martyr-girl,  weeping  and  strug¬ 
gling,  and  a  mother  “  with  a  host  of 
petty  maxims  preaching  down  her 
(laughter's  heart,”  was  intolerable  to 
him.  Ho  had  never  been  so  mortified, 
so  humbled  in  all  his  life.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  in  a  ferment, 
with  that  sense  of  the  unbearable  which 
is  so  bitter.  Unbearable  I  —  yet  to  be 
;  borne  somehow ;  a  something  not  to  be 
ignored  or  cast  off.  It  said  much  for 
Rose’s  concluding  appeal  that  he  heard 
>  it  at  all,  and  took  in  the  meaning  of  it  in 
his  agitation  and  hot,  indignant  ra^e  ; 

[  but  he  did  hear  it,  and  it  touched  him. 

I  “If  you  say  I  am  to  marry  you,  I  will 
’  do  it.”  He  stopped  short  in  his  im¬ 
patient  walk.  Should  he  say  it — in 
:  mingled  despite  and  love  —  and  keep 
her  to  her  word  ?  He  came  up  to  her 
and  took  her  clasped  hands  within 
his,  half  in  anger,  half  in  tenderness, 
and  looked  her  in  the  face. 

“  If  1  say  you  are  to  marry  me,  you 
will  do  it  ?  You  pledge  yourself  to 
that?  You  will  marry  me  if  I 
please?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rose,  very  pale,  look- 
'  in'  up  at  him  steadfastly.  She 
neither  trembled  nor  hesitated.  She 
ha4|gone  beyond  any  superficial  emo¬ 
tion. 

Then  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  with 
a  pacsion  widen  was  rough  —  almost 
brutal.  Rose’s  pale  face  Hushed,  and 
her  slight  figure  wavered  like  a  reed ; 
but  she  neither  shrank  nor  complained. 
He  had  a  right  to  dictate  to  her  — 
the  had  put  it  into  his  hands.  The 
look  of  those  large,  innocent  eyes,  from 
which  all  conflict  had  departed,  which 
had  grown  abstract  in  their  wistful¬ 
ness,  holding  fast  at  lesist  by  one  clear 
duty,  went  to  his  heart.  He  kept  look¬ 
ing  at  her,  but  she  did  not  quail.  She 
no  thought  but  her  word,  and  to 
do  what  she  had  said. 

“  Rose,”  he  said,  “you  are  a  cheat, 
like  all  women.  You  come  to  me 
with  this  face,  and  insult  me  and  stab 
me,  and  say  then  you  will  do  what  I 
tell  you,  and  stand  there,  looking  at 
me  with  innocent  eyes  like  an  angel. 
How  could  you  find  it  in  your  heart 
—  if  you  have  a  heart  —  to  tell  me  all 
this  ?  How  dare  you  put  that  dainty 
little  cruel  foot  of  yours  upon  my  neck, 
nnd  ecorn  and  torture  me  —  how  dare 
you,  how  dare  you  I  ”  There  came  a 
glimmer  into  his  eyes,  as  if  it  might 
have  been  some  moisture  forced  up  by 
means  bevond  his  control,  and  he  held 
*r  hands  with  such  force  that  it 
•Mmed  to  Rose  he  shook  her,  whether 
willingly  or  not.  But  she  did  not 
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shrink.  She  looked  up  at  him,  her 
eyes  growing  more  and  more  wistful, 
and  though  he  hurt  her,  did  not  com¬ 
plain. 

“  It  was  that  you  might  know  all  the 
truth,”  she  said,  almost  under  her 
breath.  “  Now  you  know  everything 
and  can  judge  —  and  I  will  do  as  you 
say.” 

He  held  her  so  for  a  minute  longer, 
which  seemed  eternity  to  Rose  ;  then 
he  let  her  hands  drop,  and  turned 
away. 

“  It  is  not  you  who  are  to  blame,” 
he  said,  “  not  you,  but  your  mother, 
who  would  have  sold  you.  Good  God  I 
do  all  women  traffic  in  their  own  flesh 
and  blood? ” 

“  Do  not  say  so  1  ”  cried  Rose,  with 
sudden  tears  —  “  you  shall  not  I  I  will 
not  hear  it  I  She  has  been  wrong 
but  that  was  not  what  she  meant.” 

Mr.  Incledon  laughed  —  his  mood 
seemed  to  have  changed  all  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “  Come  Rose,”  he  said,  “  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  quite  decorous  for  you,  a 
young  lady,  to  be  here  alone.  Come  I 
I  will  take  you  to  your  mother,  and 
then  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  got  to 
say.” 

She  walked  out  of  the  great  house 
by  his  side  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream. 
What  did  he  mean  ?  The  suspense 
became  terrible  to  her ;  for  she  could 
not  guess  what  he  would  say.  Her 
poor  little  feet  twisted  over  each  other 
and  she  stumbled  and  staggered  with 
weakness  as  she  went  along  beside 
him  —  stumbled  so  much  that  he  made 
her  take  his  arm,  and  led  her  carefully 
along,  with  now  and  then  a  kind  but 
meaningless  word.  Before  they  en¬ 
tered  the  White  House,  Rose  was  lean¬ 
ing  almost  her  whole  weight  upon  his 
supporting  arm.  The  world  was  swim¬ 
ming  and  floating  around,  the  trees 
going  in  circles,  now  above,  now 
below  her,  she  thought.  She  was  but 
half  conscious  when  she  went  in,  stum¬ 
bling  across  the  threshold,  to  the  little 
hall,  all  bright  with  Mr.  Incledon ’s 
flowers.  Was  she  to  be  his,  too,  like 
one  of  them  —  a  flower  to  carry  about 
wherever  he  went,  passive  and  help¬ 
less  as  one  of  the  plants  —  past  resist¬ 
ance,  almost  past  suffering ?  “lam 
afraid  she  is  ill  ;  take  care  of  her, 
Agatha,”  said  Mr.  incledon  to  her 
sister,  who  came  rushing  open-mouthed 
and  open-eyed  ;  and,  leaving  her  there, 
he  strode  unannounced  into  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  to  meet  the  real  author  of 
his  discomfiture,  an  antagonist  more 
worthy  of  his  steel  and  against  whom 
he  could  use  his  weapons  with  less 
compunction  than  against  the  submis¬ 
sive  Rose. 

Mrs.  Damerel  had  been  occupied  all 
the  morning  with  Mr.  Nolan,  who  had 
obeyed  her  summons  on  the  first  day 
of  Rose’s  flight,  but  whom  she  had 
dismissed  when  she  ascertained  where 
her  daughter  was,  assuring  him  that  to 
do  nothing  was  the  best  policy,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  had  proved  to  he.  The  curate 
had  gone  home  that  evening  obedient ; 
I  but  moved  by  the  electrical  impulse 


which  seemed  to  have  set  all  minds  in¬ 
terested  in  Rose  in  motion  on  that 
special  day,  had  come  back  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  urge  her  mother  to  go  to  her  or  to 
allow  him  to  go  to  her.  Mr.  Nolan’s 
presence  had  furnished  an  excuse  to 
Mrs.  Damerel  for  declining  to  receive 
poor  young  Wodehouse,  who  had  asked 
to  see  her  immediately  after  breakfast. 
She  was  discussing  even  then  with 
the  curate  how  to  get  rid  of  him,  what 
to  say  to  him.  and  what  it  was  best  to 
do  to  bring  Rose  back  to  her  duty. 

”  I  can’t  see  so  clear  as  you  that  it’s 
her  duty,  in  all  the  circumstances,” 
the  curate  had  said  doubtfully. 

”  What  have  circumstances  to  do  with 
a  matter  of  right  and  wrong  —  of  truth 
and  honor  ?  ”  cried  Mrs.  Damerel. 

“  She  must  keep  her  word.”  It  was  at 
this  precise  moment  of  the  conversation 
that  Mr.  Incledon  appeared ;  and  I 
suppose  she  must  have  seen  something 
in  his  aspect  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  that  showed  some  strange  event 
had  happened.  Mrs.  Damerel  gave  a 
low  cry,  and  the  muscles  of  Mr.  Incle- 
don’s  mouth  were  moved  by  one  of 
those  strange  contortions  which  in  such 
cases  are  supposed  to  do  duty  for  a 
smile.  He  bowed  low,  with  a  mock 
reverence,  to  Mr.  Nolan,  but  didn  ot 
put  out  his  hand. 

”  I  presume,”  he  said,  “  that  this 
gentleman  is  in  the  secret  of  my  humil¬ 
iation,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  that  I  need  not  hesitate  to  say 
what  I  have  to  say  before  him.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  so  large  a  circle 
of  friends  interest  themselves  in  my 
affairs.”  « 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  Mrs. 
Damerel.  “  Your  humiliation  1  Have 
you  sustained  any  humiliation  ?  I  do 
not  know  what  you  mean.” 

“  Oh  1  I  can  make  it  very  clear,” 
he  said,  with  the  same  smile.  “  Your 
daughter  has  been  with  me ;  I  have 
just  brought  her  home.”  ,. 

“  What  !  Rose  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Da¬ 
merel,  starting  to  her  feet;  but  he 
stopped  her  before  she  could  make  a 
step. 

“  Do  not  go,”  he  said ;  “  it  is  more 
important  that  you  should  stay  here. 
What  have  I  done  to  you  that  yon 
should  have  thus  humbled  me  to  the 
dust  ?  Did  I  ask  you  to  sell  her  to 
me?  Did  I  want  a  wife  for  hire? 
Should  I  have  authorized  any  one  to 
persecute  an  innocent  girl,  and  drive 
her  almost  mad  for  me  ?  Good 
heavens,  for  me  !  Think  of  it,  if  yon 
can.  Am  I  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
forced  on  a  girl  —  to  be  married  as  a 
matter  of  duty  ?  How  dared  you  — 
how  dared  any  one  insult  me  so  I  ” 

Mrs.  Damerel,  who  bad  risen  to  her 
feet,  sank  into  a  chair,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  I  do  not 
think  she  had  ever  once  taken  into 
consideration  this  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

”  Mr.  Incledon,”  she  stammered, 
“  you  have  been  misinformed ;  you  are 
mistaken.  ^  Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  not 
so.” 
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“Misinformed!”  he  cried;  “mistaken!  I  have  my 
information  from  the  very  fountain-head  —  from  the  poor 
child  who  has  been  all  but  sacrificed  to  this  supposed  com* 
mercial  transaction  between  you  and  me,  which  I  disown 
altogether  for  mv  part.  I  never  made  such  a  bargain,  nor 
thought  of  it.  I  never  asked  to  buy  your  Rose.  I  might 
have  won  her,  perhaps,”  he  added,  calming  himself  with 
an  effort,  “  if  you  had  let  us  alone,  or  I  should  have  dis¬ 
covered  at  once  that  it  was  labor  lost.  Look  here.  We 
have  been  friends,  and  I  never  thought  of  you  till  to-day 
but  with  respect  and  kindness.  How  could  you  put  such 
an  affront  on  me  ?  ” 

“  Gently,  gently,”  said  Mr.  Nolan,  growing  red;  “  you  go 
too  far,  sir.  If  Mrs.  Danierel  has  done  wrong,  it  was  a 
mistake  of  the  judgment,  not  of  the  heart.” 

“  The  heart !  ”  he  cried,  contemptuously ;  “  how  much 
heart  was  there  in  it?  On  poor  Rose’s  side,  a  broken 
one ;  on  mine,  a  heart  deceived  and  deluded.  Pah !  do  not 
speak  to  me  of  hearts  or  mistakes  ;  I  am  too  deeply  mor¬ 
tified  —  too  much  wronged  for  that.” 

“Mr.  Incledon,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  rising,  pale  yet 
self-possessed,  “  I  may  have  done  wrong,  as  you  say  ;  but 
what  1  have  done,  I  did  for  my  child’s  advantage  and  for 
yours.  You  were  told  she  did  not  love  you,  but  you  perse¬ 
vered  ;  and  I  believed,  and  believe  still,  that  when  she  knew 
ou  better  —  when  she  was  your  wife  —  she  would  love  you. 
may  have  pressed  her  too  far ;  but  it  was  no  more  a  com¬ 
mercial  transaction — no  more  a  sale  of  my  daughter”  — 
she  said,  with  a  burning  tlush  coming  over  her  face  —  “  no 
more  than  I  tell  you.  You  do  me  as  much  wrong  as  you 
say  I  have  done  you  —  Rose  !  Rose  !  ” 

Rose  came  in  followed  by  Agatha,  with  her  hat  off, 
which  showed  more  clearly  tne  waste  which  emotion  ancl 
fatigue,  weary  anxiety,  waiting,  abstinence,  and  mental 
suffering  had  worked  upon  her  face.  She  had  her  hands 
clasped  loosely  yet  firmly,  in  the  attitude  which  had  become 
habitual  to  her,  and  a  pale  smile  like  the  wannest  of  winter 
sunshine  on  her  face.  She  came  up  very  quietly,  and  stood 
between  the  two  like  a  ghost,  Agatha  said,  who  stoo<l  trem¬ 
bling  behind  her. 

“Mamma,  do  not  be  angry,”  she  said,  softly ;  “  I  have 
told  him  everything,  and  1  am  quite  ready  to  do  whatever 
he  decides.  In  any  case,  he  ought  to  know  everything, 
for  it  is  he  who  is  most  concerned  —  he  and  I.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXI.  JIRS.  PEPPERCORN’s  ADVICE. 

Hc.man  experience  holds  no  second  blow  so  smiting 
as  the  first  cruel  words  uttered  by  the  one  loved  best. 
They  may  be  repeated ;  but  the  benumbing  shock  of 
utter  astonishment  can  never  again  add  paralysis  to 
their  wound. 

Cyril  bad  spoken  to  Agnes  thoughtlessly,  unkindly, 
contemptuously  even,  at  times ;  but  never  with  cruel 
heartlessness  before.  Nobody  on  earth  had  the  power 
to  make  her  believe  him  capable  of  wanton  cruelty  of 
thought  and  speech.  Nobody  living  could  so  convince 
her  but  himself,  and  he  hud  done  it.  He  had  done  so 
now  rather  than  earlier,  because  now  for  the  first  time 
she  had  positively  interfered  with  him,  and  placed  her¬ 
self  in  tlie  way  of  his  pleasures.  He  would  forgive 
no  one  for  that  —  least  of  any  one  his  wife. 

His  words  were  less  unkind  than  his  look  and  man¬ 
ner.  As  Agnes  gazed  and  listened  (it  seemed  to  be 
with  a  suspended  consciousness),  she  saw  his  eyes  faded 
in  color,  fierce  in  light,  —  a  pitiless,  feline  light,  casting 
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its  ire  upon  her,  —  the  cruelty  of  the  thin-lipped,  sneer¬ 
ing  mouth  ;  and  to  her  it  was  not  Cyril,  or  if  it  could 
be,  it  was  a  Cyril  whom  she  before  had  never  seen  or 
known.  Nor  could  it  be  she,  the  Agnes  of  every  day, 
who  looked,  listened  and  quivered  beneath  the  lash  of 
his  scorning  and  remorseless  tongue. 

Had  she  been  an  ordinarily  weak  woman,  stung  by 
indifference  and  contempt  she  would  have  retortecl,  “  I 
will  get  out  of  your  way.”  Had  she  been  what  is 
termed  high-strung  in  temper  and  feeble  in  conscience, 
she  would  have  resolved  to  “  pay  him  back  in  his  own 
coin.”  She  uttered  no  such  word,  she  made  no  such 
resolve.  She  was  conscious  of  nothing  save  the  stun¬ 
ning  blow  which  seemed  to  penetrate  to  every  tissue 
and  fibre  of  her  being. 

She  still  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  couch,  the  gray, 
revealing  light  remorselessly  bringing  out  every  line 
and  shadow  of  her  face  —  of  her  face  lifted  to  his.  At 
last  she  drew  her  hand  slowly  across  her  eyes  as  if  to 
clear  her  vision. 

“  This  is  not  you,  Cyril,”  she  said  softly  ;  “not  you! 
If —  if  it  can  be,  I  know  you  will  be  sorry  some  day.” 

“You  can  come  no  pathetic  dodge  over  me,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  That  is  all  played  otit.  Nor  the  lofty  moral 
dodge  either.  I’m  just  as  good  as  you  are,  though  you 
have  made  it  your  business  ever  since  we  were  mar¬ 
ried  to  assume  a  superiority  of  sanctity.  It  comforts 
you,  no  doubt,  for  you  can’t  help  knowing  that  you  are 
my  inferior  in  every  other  particular  —  yes,  my  in¬ 
ferior,”  his  rage  cumulating  as  he  went  on.  “  I  shall 
never  be  sorry,  never,  that  I  told  you  the  truth ;  that 
you  heard  it  at  least  once  in  your  life,  madame.” 

Linda  opened  the  door  before  this  sentence  ended, 
and  as  she  heard  it,  and  looked  from  the  husband’s  to 
the  wife's  face,  she  was  for  the  first  time  sure  that  that 
for  which  she  had  worked  and  watched  so  long  in 
silence  at  last  had  come  to  pass. 

She  did  not,  however,  by  word  or  look  betray  this 
consciousne.ss;  the  time  had  not  come  for  that.  Instead, 
she  went  directly  to  the  sleeping  child,  and  throwing 
back  the  covering  from  his  face  said  to  Cyril : — 

“  If  you  care  to  save  him,  you  had  better  tell  us  to 
take  him  home.” 

“I  have  no  objection  to  your  taking  him;  and  the 
sooner  you  both  go,  the  better,”  was  the  answer. 

It  was  now  Linda’s  turn  to  be  astonished,  if  slie  had 
not  l)een  so  much  more  enraged.  The  same  blood 
flowed  in  her  veins  which  flowed  in  his.  Far  more 
than  he,  she  had  felt  the  revengeful  currents  of  its 
underflow ;  far  more,  because  in  her  they  had  never 
ceased  to  beat  against  the  barriers  of  her  lot.  Rarely, 
perhaps  never,  had  the  “bad  blood”  in  him  turn^ 
against  her;  rather  on  its  loftier  level  it  flowed  serenely 
with  her.  A  mightier  than  she  had  arisen.  Toward 
this  new  lode-star  the  tide  of  his  nature  had  set.  By 
instinct  she  knew  it.  He  was  further  from  her  than  he 
had  ever  been  before ;  further  from  her  power  over 
him.  She  knew  this  by  instinct.  Their  eyes  met  in  a 
sjngle  glance.  How  strangely  alike  was  the  expres¬ 
sion  in  each  !  Neither  needed  an  added  sign  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  other. 

She  had  triumphed  surely,  so  far  as  Agnes  was  con¬ 
cerned.  But  what  of  it  ?  Because  of  it  she  was  no 
nearer  to  him.  True  to  the  fiat  of  her  fate,  she  was 
still  alone.  And  in  that  instant,  seeing  him  as  he  was, 
seeing  that  she  had  missed  him  finally  and  altogether, 
in  that  concentrated  glance  she  felt  that  she  hated 
him. 
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Mechanically,  as  if  moving  in  a  dream,  Agnes  that 
day  folded  and  packed  away  her  own  and  her  children’s 
garments  before  returning  to  Lotusmere.  Moving  in 
her  dream,  stunned  and  hurt,  she  hoped,  —  faintly  as 
her  benumbed  spirit  compelled,  —  still  she  hoped.  ^She 
did  not  even  know  it.  Yet  no  less  she  hoped.  She 
hoped  that  when  the  excitements  of  this  new  life  which 
she  had  learned  to  loathe  were  past,  this  stranger  Cyril 
would  pass  with  it,  and  the  early  Cyril  of  her  young 
love  would  come  back.  For  this  youthful  Cyril  as  she 
believed  him  to  be,  as  she  loved  him,  and  wedded  him, 
she  was  forever  looking  and  forever  yearning. 

No  matter  what  the  actual  Cyril  said  or  did,  this  wife 
of  bis  youth,  this  playmate  of  his  childhood,  this  first  | 
champion  between  him  and  fate,  who  even  as  a  tiny 
girl  was  brave  enough  and  strong  enough  with  her 
words  of  loving  truth  to  put  to  rout  all  the  sneerers  and 
scorners  of  his  boyish  world  —  she,  through  all  stress 
of  doubt  and  fear,  of  sorrow  and  neglect,  swerved  not 
in  fidelity  or  love  to  this  ideal  Cyril,  who  through  her 
childhood  and  youth  had  grown  into  a  man  whom  she 
bad  never  ceased  in  a  wifely  sense  to  worship. 

The  actual  Cyril  caused  her  to  suffer  and  to  sorrow ; 
he  was  veinlng  all  her  life  with  pain;  she  saw  him  and 
knew  him  as  he  was;  yet  she  saw  no  less  clearly, 
though  with  spiritual  vision,  the  glorious  image  of  that 
earlier  Cyril,  in  whose  coming  back  she  never  ceased 
to  hope  or  to  believe.  In  this  hope  and  faith  she  lived. 
This  faith  and  hope  were  stirring  and  living  now,  under 
all  her  wounds.  They  held  the  tears  back  from  her 
sad  eyes,  they  thrilled  the  delicate  hands  to  labor ; 
sometime,  sometime  this  fever  in  his  veins  would  die, 
this  delirium  would  end,  and  Cyril  —  her  Cyril  —  would 
come  back  to  his  home,  to  his  wife,  to  his  children. 

Of  course  the  Hon.  Cyril  Kiug  accompanied  his 
family  to  the  railway  station.  It  was  a  pleasant-lookiug 
carriageful  which  rolled  past  the  early  pedestrian  on 
the  avenue  that  morning,  —  the  handsome  member  and 
his  delicate  wife,  and  the  two  beautiful  children,  whose 
loveliness  was  sufficient  to  obliterate,  in  passing,  the 
ominous-faced  woman  who  held  the  boy  on  her  lap. 

“  I  told  you  that  she  and  I  would  soon  go  sailing 
away  together  in  the  same  boat,  and  you  said  no,  of 
course  no,”  Linda  managed  to  whisper  in  Cyril’s  ear  as 
he  bade  her  good-by. 

Did  he  feel  no  tender  compunction,  as  leaning  down 
in  the  car  he  accepted  his  wife’s  parting  kiss  ?  Perhaps. 
But  it  was  too  faint  to  rise  above  the  ascendant  and 
overwhelming  sensation  that  now  —  now,  for  a  time  at 
least  he  was  to  be  free.  No  Linda  to  dog  his  steps  ; 
DO  wife  to  “nag”  him  either  with  looks,  tears,  or  sighs. 

“  Liberty,  thou  art  sweet !  ”  he  exclaimed  in  his 
melodramatic  fashion,  as  he  turned  the  first  corner 
from  the  station,  and  threw  up  bis  arm  as  if  he  were 
apostrophizing  the  lamp-post,  and  his  face  to  the  sky  as 
if  he  were  making  a  proclamation  to  heaven.  In  a 
moment  he  was  out  of  sight  to  the  eager  eyes  peering 
through  the  car  window,  but  not  so  was  the  capital. 
With  all  her  heart-aching  and  longing,  with  all  the 
pressing  claim  of  her  personal  need,  her  soul  continually 
went  forth  to  that  which  was  outside  and  beyond  it. 
It  brooded  now  over  the  city  of  the  nation  with  love 
skin  to  that  which  moved  our  Lord  to  weep  over  Jeru¬ 
salem.  She  saw  the  Virginia  hills  fade  into  blue  air, 
and  the  white  walls  of  the  Capitol  grow  dim  and  die 
out  in  the  distance. 

Should  she  ever  see  them  again  ?  Wliat  fate  would 
lime  bring  to  them  ?  Would  the  torch  of  revolution 


ever  flame  beneath  that  stainless  dome?  Would  it 
survive  unscathed,  the  trophy  of  victorious  war,  the  - 
perpetual  crown  of  triumphant  freemen  ?  Or  would  it 
be  bruised  by  factions,  broken  by  anarchy  ?  How  was 
the  fierce  strife  beneath  it  to  end  ?  Would  the  passions 
of  men  yet  destroy  each  other  and  their  country,  or 
would  Truth  and  Justice  survive  all  stress  of  struggle, 
to  rise  at  last  supreme  ?  Would  constitutional  freedom 
live  forever  more  ?  Would  the  republic  never  perish  ? 
Within  its  august  Capitol  gathered  and  concentrated 
this  woman’s  deep  and  abiding  love  of  country.  To 
her  it  was  the  Caaba  of  liberty.  Every  stone  in  it 
was  dear.  She  could  forget  for  a  time  the  pain  in  her 
own  heart,  in  the  thought  of  her  country,  and  in  fore¬ 
casting  its  future.  With  a  sigh  and  a  prayer  she  saw 
the  Capitol  fade  out  of  sight.  How  she  would  miss  the 
Congressional  Library  with  its  exhaustless  treasures,  her 
chosen  nook  in  its  alcoves,  the  manna  of  wisdom  which 
she  had  gathered  there  without  stint !  Yet  she  was 
glad  that  she  was  going  home.  The  surface  life  of  the 
capital  oppressed,  it  was  killing  her.  She  did  not  love 
it.  She  did  not  believe  in  it.  Yet  the  capital  itself 
was  dear.  She  loved  its  broad,  river-bound  vistas,  its 
gardens  of  roses,  its  purple  atmosphere,  its  Mediterra¬ 
nean  airs.  So  she  said  to  herself  as  she  watched  it  till 
it  was  lost  to  her  eyes  in  the  green  windings  of  the 
Bladensburg  road. 

But  home  was  dearer,  far  dearer,  she  said  as  she  sat 
with  her  children  on  the  little  pier  of  Lotusmere  in  the 
morning  of  another  day.  It  was  the  first  June  morn¬ 
ing.  What  can  surpass  the  splendor  of  the  Sound 
flashing  in  the  atmosphere  of  early  June!  It  was  a 
scene  of  peace.  Near  by  was  a  fisherman  singing  in 
his  boat.  Just  below,  in  motionless  calm,  arose  a  great 
schooner  at  anchor.  It  seemed  to  merge  into  the  water 
around,  both  were  so  still.  Eager  littl^  ripples  ran  up 
to  kiss  its  immobile  bows,  sliding  swiftly  and  softly  back 
into  silence.  The  busy  steamboat,  puffing  by  in  mid¬ 
water,  gave  no  token  of  haste  as  it  neared  its  mooring 
wharf,  while  the  great  wave  in  its  wake  swelled  on  and 
on  till  it  sank  in  peace  at  the  bottom  of  the  pier.  A 
red  pleasure-boat  filled  with  gay  girls  went  drifting  by, 
and  the  air  was  glad  with  their  laughter.  A  yacht, 
with  all  its  white  wings  spread  and  a  starry  flag  afloat, 
sped  past,  telling  in  itself  its  own  story  of  beauty  and 
pleasure  and  freedom.  An  armada  of  distant  ships 
seemed  merged  in  the  horizon. 

Yet  a  little  farther  up  the  Sound,  a  low  line  of  hills 
melted  into  the  sky,  while  still  farther  on,  piles  of 
cumulus  clouds  lifted  their  fleecy  pinnacles  into  deeps 
of  blue  above.  Far-off  islands  gleamed  through  auras 
of  shining  mirage.  The  peaceful  hills  wore  veils  of 
nebulae  shot  with  opaline  tints,  while  here  and  there  a 
single  blue  wave  reaching  upward  bore  trembling  for 
an  instant  upon  its  creamy  crest  the  same  iridescent 
hue.  The  Sound  in  one  long,  loitering  wave  broke 
upon  the  beach  below,  then  as  slowly  swashed  back  into 
its  bed,  leaving  the  reach  of  green  and  golden-brown 
sea-weed,  of  pearly  pebbles  and  pinky  shells,  all  glow¬ 
ing  and  waiting  for  its  next  caress. 

A  white  gull  circled  above  the  singing  fisherman’s 
head.  A  kingfisher,  poised  on  the  rock  near  by,  peered 
with  dilated  eyes  and  vibrating  plumage  into  the  flood 
beneath,  full  of  eager  and  ecstatic  life  as  he  darted 
downward  for  his  prey.  In  the  little  cove  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock  the  light  waves  came  murmuring  in,  with 
a  stir  of  happiness,  and  the  sparkling  foam  that  broke 
upon  its  ledges  seemed  but  the  over-brimming,  efier- 
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vescing  freshness  of  the  delicious  morning.  An  oriole 
sent  down  a  note  of  triumph  from  (he  elm  on  the  lawn. 
Agnes  heard  the  doves  stirring  in  their  cotes,  and  one 
came  and  perched  upon  the  pier,  blinking  its  shy  eyes 
and  pulling  out  its  lustrous  breast  with  air,  as  if  it  could 
not  take  in  enough.  There  was  no  purple  mist  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  seemed  a  palpable  body  of  luminous 
blue,  inliltrated  with  sunshine.  It  was  life-giving,  in¬ 
toxicating  almost  in  its  inundating  brightness.  Nature 
had  mounted  at  once  to  her  youth,  and  made  life,  love, 
beauty  perfect  again  in  the  prodigal  largess  of  her  first 
June  day. 

Agnes  sighed.  As  its  sound  stole  on  the  rejoicing 
air  it  made  her  conscious  that  she  alone  gave  out  a 
dissonant  note  amid  the  consummate  harmony  sur¬ 
rounding  her.  In  the  abundant  air,  the  overflowing 
sunshine,  the  all-pervading  symphonies  of  the  beautiful 
earth,  what  had  she  lost  ?  “A  believing,  a  happy 
heart,”  she  inly  said.  God’s  fair  world  was  just  as  fair : 
the  flowing  sea,  the  circling  coast. 

“  Glory  of  the  earth  and  air, 

Do  you  miss  what  I  have  lost  1 " 

she  exclaimed,  lifting  her  face  upward. 

“  Mamma,  dit  me  one  of  dem.” 

Vida  wanted  a  jelly-fish.  Eight  years  before  Agnes 
was  child  enough  to  sit  where  she  now  sat,  watching 
these  translucent  creatures  by  the  hour.  It  was  her 
children  that  watched  and  wanted  them  now.  There 
they  were,  gleaming  and  trembling  in  the  clear  water 
at  the  foot  of  the  pier,  the  most  exquisite  and  most 
perishable  of  all  created  things.  Two  little  heads  were 
bobbing  through  the  bars,  and  four  eager  eyes  were 
peering  downward  at  the  sun-shot  jewels  afloat  in  the 
waves. 

“  I  want  ’un  in  my  hand,”  said  Vida. 

“  If  mamma  should  put  one  in  your  hand  it  wouldn’t 
be  pretty  any  more,”  said  Agnes.  “  If  Vida  could 
touch  it,  ’t would  melt  and  go  away.  Wouldn’t  you 
rather  see  it  in  the  bright  water,  so  pretty,  than  all 
melting  in  your  hand  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  Vida  emphatically,  “ I  want ’un  in  my 
hand.” 

“So  did  mamma  once,”  said  Agnes,  “a  long,  long 
time  ago;”  and  she  looked  with  forecasting  gaze  upon 
this  child,  lifting  up  in  miniature  her  father’s  beautiful, 
demanding  face.  “  Put  not  your  trust  in  —  the  love 
of  man,”  said  the  voice  within  her.  But  let  no  mother 
of  a  child  say  that  she  cannot  live  without  man’s  love, 
however  else  bereft.  She  who  has  projected  and  per¬ 
petuated  life  in  the  being  of  another  can  never  be 
alone.  As  she  clasped  the  hand  of  each  child,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  took  another  and  a  deeper  hold  upon 
life.  Her  life  she  seemed  to  see  in  their  eyes. 

“  One  for  life  —  one  for  immortality,”  said  the  soul 
within  her  that  she  could  not  silence.  Her  face  blanched 
as  she  listened. 

Old  Doctor  Bache  came  stamping  down  the  lawn  to 
the  pier.  Agnes  had  sent  him  word  of  her  arrival, 
and  he  came  at  once  to  see  her  and  the  children. 

“  Welcome  home,”  he  said  with  real  fatherly  emotion, 
as  be  gave  his  hand  to  the  young  mother,  and  in  the 
same  breath  arrested  an  instinctive  shake  of  his  head, 
lest  she  should  see  it,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  face  of 
the  boy. 

“  1  can  read  in  the  Third  Reader,”  said  Cyril. 

“  The - you  can  1  You  are  not  to  read  any  more 

in  it,  I  can  tell  you,  sir.  You  are  to  stay  out  doors  all 


the  time  the  sun  shines.  I  thought  your  mamma  too 
wise  a  woman  to  shut  you  up  to  read,  when  she  ought 
to  have  had  you  out,  making  a  man  of  you.” 

“She  didn’t  shut  me  up,”  said  Cyril  loyally.  “I 
wanted  to  learn  to  read  my  own  self.  She  took  me  and 
Vida  to  a  big  garden.  It  was  full  of  trees  ever  so  high. 
And  I  saw  two  rabbits.  My  mamma  is  goiu’  to  buy 
me  two  rabbits.  They  are  goin’  to  live  in  a  green 
house.  Colin  is  makin’  me  a  snare  to  catch  a  water- 
rat.” 

“  You’ll  do  for  the  present,”  said  the  old  doctor,  de¬ 
lighted  at  any  outburst  of  the  primal  boy  in  the  deli- 
cate  child. 

“  I  couldn’t  help  it,  doctor,”  said  Agnes.  “  I  remem- 
Itered  what  you  said  about  his  studying,  but  as  I 
couldn’t  keep  him  from  learning  I  thought  it  best  to 
help  him.  Cyril,  go  with  Vida  and  see  if  Colin  has 
your  snare  done.’’ 

When  the  children  were  beyond  hearing  she  said. 
“  I  think  I  know,  doctor,  how  very  delicate  he  is.  I 
feel  ture  that  he  will  die  a  child.  He  will  never  grow 
up.” 

“  Pho !  pho  !  You  kept  him  too  long  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  How  could  any  child  live  in  a  Washington 
boarding-house,  —  or  grown  creature  either,  long  ?  I 
spent  a  week  in  one  once,  and  it  was  nearly  the  death 
of  me.  You’ve  come  home  none  too  soon,  young 
woman,  I  should  say,  for  your  own  health,”  he  said  with 
one  of  his  sudden,  searching  glances.  “  I  think  worse 
than  ever  of  that  hole  of  malarial  and  political  iniquity. 
You’ve  the  half-dead  look  everybody  has  that  comes 
out  of  it  after  one  of  its  wearing,  tearing  seasons.  I’m 
afraid  you’ve  been  too  gay,  been  to  too  many  all-night 
‘  hops  ’  and  receptions.  Come,  tell  me  all  about  ’em.” 

He  sat  down  under  the  canopy  of  the  little  pier  and 
she  told  him,  not  about  hops  or  receptions,  but  about 
many  things  which  really  interested  him  ;  about  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  and  public  men.  Without  knowing  it  she 
made  vivid  pictures  of  places  and  of  some  of  the  most 
exciting  scenes  in  that  most  fateful  Congress.  One  she 
never  mentioned.  She  praised  her  husband’s  powers, 
was  silent  upon  his  politics. 

“  Doctor,”  she  said,  “  men  of  mark,  who  really  know, 
say  that  he  has  more  than  talent  enough  to  become  a 
leader  in  the  House.’’ 

“  Haven’t  a  doubt  of  it,”  said  the  doctor. 

Personal  health  and  feeling  were  left  behind  in 
bright  converse  on  topics  of  universal  interest.  Agnes’ 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  eyes  aglow  with  her 
themes,  when  her  good  and  wise  friend  arose  to  depart. 

“  Can’t  tell  you  how  you’ve  interested  me.  I  can 
see  more  in  one  of  your  descriptions  than  I  could  in  a 
newspaper  in  a  month.  Mind,  plenty  of  air  and  sun¬ 
shine,  brown  bread  and  cream,  fruit  fresh  and  ripe,  and 
raw  beefsteak  scraped  to  a  pulp,  for  that  boy  —  and 
ditto  for  yourself.  You  need  ’em  all  to  cure  you  of 
Washington,  and  to  make  you  plump  as  partridges ;  as 
for  the  girl,  I  believe  she’d  thrive  on  a  door-nail ;  ”  and 
with  a  ringing  laugh  the  doctor  departed.  But  his 
back  was  not  more  than  fairly  turned  before  a  deep  so¬ 
berness  covered  his  face,  and  as  he  strode  past  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  village  street  he  struck  his  stout  cane  into 
Lotusport  soil  with  a  vim  which  seemed  a  constant  es¬ 
cape-valve  to  overcharged  feeling. 

“  There  is  no  help  for  it,  none,”  he  said  aloud.  “  I 
shall  see  the  end,  whatever  it  be.  Talent !  yes.  So 
has  the  devil  —  plenty  of  talent,  and  too  much.  If  ^ 
had,  as  well,  truth,  honor,  decency,  his  talent  would 
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jinount  to  something  beside  mischief.  He  hasn’t  an 
.rnm  of  either.  She  tries  to  deceive  herself,  but  she  is 
■iot  deceived.  Well,  I  did  make  her  forget  her  boy 
for  a  few  minutes.  Even  that  was  a  satisfaction. 
First  by  attacking  herself,  then  the  country.  But  that 
boy  has  got  to  go.  I’m  afraid,  in  spite  of  raw  beefsteak. 
A  clear  case  of  paidatropia.  Washington  has  finished 
,v!iat  nature  began.  Too  much  nerve,  too  much  brain 
tr  the  body ;  bad  diet,  bad  air,  malaria,  all  have  had  a 
Uc'li  at  it.  It  might  he  built  up,  it  would  be  built  up 
c  n  my  prescription,  with  a  different  brain  and  nervous 
sj.-iLin.  With  his,  there’s  not  an  even  chance ;  far  from 
it.  He  may  live  a  year,  he  may  die  before  fall.  She 
ii  right,  he  cannot  live  to  be  a  man,  —  of  course  not.” 

But  it  was  scarcely  gloomy,  the  boy’s  slow  fading 
away.  Through  it  Agnes  became  familiarized  with 
dying  in  its  gentlest  guise.  She  had  learned  to  feel 
i’  at  life  held  nothing,  even  for  her  boy,  so  sweet  as 
;„st.  He  was  all  a  boy  in  his  delight  in  snares,  in  his 
desire  for  a  gun,  in  his  longing  for  a  bear,  a  good  little 
!  .ar  who  w’ouhl  play  with  him  and  live  with  his  rab- 
'its,  in  his  proneness  to  “train”  and  to  beat  a  drum 
ill  martial  array,  while  his  little  sister  marched  behind 
US  “  a  private,”  and  in  his  capacity  to  build  and  to  man 
a  mud  fort,  under  the  geueralsliip  of  the  warlike  Colin. 
Ibit  every  Imyish  deliglit  was  overtaken  by  the  inevita¬ 
ble  weariness.  Howsoever  gladly  the  day  began,  with 
biyiih  shouts  and  laughter  in  the  sunny  air,  it  ended 
Ly  his  mother’s  side  in  the  fine,  incessant,  exasperating 
.  !i”b,  in  the  weakening  chill  and  slow,  low  fever. 

The  special  nature  of  his  disease  was  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  tracing  it  to  any  one  known  cause,  its  subtle 
;.:id  evasive  symptoms,  its  extreme  difficulty  of  cure. 
There  were  days  when  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  never 
be  so  ill  again,  so  resolute  and  so  enthusiastic  he  .«eemed 
11  his  out-duor  sports  ;  yet  another  morning  would  find 
iiiin  lower  than  he  ever  w’as  before  —  followed  by  other 
'lays  and  nights  of  the  same  alternate  brightness  and 

b.lll'UOl-. 

Through  every  fluctuation  his  mother  seemed  to  see 
he  final  end,  to  see  it  just  the  same  even  when  she  de- 
-ii.ilt'd  herself  to  hope.  When  .she  lost  her  other  child, 
■0  bury  him  seemed  to  her  life’s  direst  ill.  She  knew 
uw  that  life  held  sorrows  deeper  than  death,  pangs 
'  uiuir  to  be  borne.  With  her  heart  reft  in  anguish  at 
tthe  very  thought  of  his  dying,  sho  would  still  say 
-‘^dfasily  that  she  would  choose  that  he  should  go, 
.rather  than  stay  to  outlive  his  mother’s  kiss,  to  for- 
ike  her  love  for  the  evil  in  the  world.  Her  way 
niight  be  long  and  lonely  without  him,  but  it  would  be 
:8o  much  to  know  that  her  lamb  was  safe,  —  safe  from 
Borrow,  safe  from  sin,  safe  forever. 

:  Living  in  and  for  her  boy,  hour  by  hour,  she  thought 
flm  of  herself  and  of  his  father.  Still,  when  she  heard 
^liim  happy  on  tlie  lawn,  or  held  him  in  her  arms,  or 
•watched  him  while  he  slept,  the  thought  would  come  of 
I  that  father.  Sometimes  he  would  stand  before  her  con- 
■temptuous,  cruel,  as  he  stood  that  last  morning  ;  some- 
j  times  he  would  come  to  her  in  her  dreams,  the  god-like 
j  lover  of  her  girlhood.  Often,  in  spite  of  herself,  amid 
I  her  work,  her  study,  her  child-care,  the  question  would 
'thru.«t  itself  in,  “  VVhere  is  he?  Amid  his  brilliant, 
tumultuous  career  does  he  never  think  of  me,  his  wife, 
with  early-time  tenderness?  Does  he  never  miss  me, 
never  want  me  as  I  do  him  ?  And  where  is  she  ? 
hloes  she  haunt  his  path  still  ?  Did  she  go  ?  Is  she 
there  with  him,  and  I  here  alone  ?  Does  she  thrust 
heiaelf  athwart  bis  path  now,  as  she  has  from  the  be¬ 


ginning?  The  world  —  no,  not  all  the  world  is  wide 
enough  for  her  and  for  me.  I  want  a  just  God  to 
avenge  my  wrong,  to  give  me  back  that  which  is 
mine.” 

Cyril  King  had  no  true  realization  of  the  condition 
of  his  child.  He  knew  that  he  was  ailing,  and  also  that 
more  or  less  he  had  been  ailing  ever  since  he  was  bom. 
The  very  character  of  the  boy’s  disease  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  such  a  father  as  his  to  think  that  he  was 
in  any  way  seriously  sick.  He  would  see  him,  after  a 
night  of  suffering,  playing  about  the  next  day,  and  the 
result  was  that  from  the  beginning  he  thought  Agnes 
was  inclined  to  greatly  exaggerate  her  boy’s  illness. 
She  knew  this.  She  knew  that  if  she  wrote  to  his 
father  what  she  believed  to  be  the  true  condition  of 
their  child,  he  would  only  blame  her  for  telling  her 
troubles  aud  her  unnecessary  fears  to  one  so  oppressed 
and  overburdened  with  public  cares  as  himself.  Thus, 
beyond  the  statement  that  he  was  not  as  strong  or  as 
free  from  the  physical  difficulties  which  weakened  him 
when  he  left  Washington,  she  said  nothing  of  the  boy. 
Her  fears,  her  prayers  for  her  child,  were  withheld 
from  mortal  ear  and  poured  into  the  silence  of  the  In¬ 
finite  Heart  that  is  Love. 

June  faded  from  the  w’orld  all  bloom  and  brightness 
till  its  last  rose  perished.  July  held  the  capital  in  its 
blazing  zone,  aud  still  the  congressional  session  lasted. 
Agnes  had  not  seen  her  husband  since  the  morning 
when  he  allowed  her  to  kiss  him  farewell  in  the  rail¬ 
way  car  at  Washington.  One  day  she  received  two 
letters.  The  first  was  from  Cyril.  It  read  :  — 

Dear  Agnes,  —  I  am  using  the  little  that  the  heat 
has  left  of  me,  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  that  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  pressure  of  public  business  (which  I  cannot 
evade)  has  allowed  me  no  chance  to  come  home  to  visit 
you  and  the  children,  as  I  intended.  With  my  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  congressional  sessions  now'  held  night 
as  well  as  day,  I  have  not  a  moment  that  I  call  my 
own.  The  heat  has  become  intolerable,  and  we  are 
now  pushing  bills  at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  cutting 
down  debate  to  the  briefest  possible  limit,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  day  of  final  adjournment.  It  must  come 
very  soon  ;  when>  I  shall  hasten  to  the  cool  airs  of 
Lotusmere  without  delay. 

Truly  your  husband,  Ctril  King. 

P.  S.  Though  you  do  not  say  so,  I  infer  from  the 
tone  of  your  letter  that  you  are  still  anxious  about  Cyr. 
Agnes,  will  you  never  cease  borrowing  trouble  about 
that  child  ?  The  sooner  you  realize,  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly,  that  he  must  fight  his  way,  as  all  boys  do, 
through  the  whole  army  of  childish  diseases,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  him,  for  you,  and  certainly  for  your  hus¬ 
band.  He  has  worms,  no  doubt ;  give  him  “  Vermi¬ 
fuge.”  C.  K. 

The  second  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Peppercorn.  It 
was  written  on  paper  stiff  as  buckram,  with  a  crest  in 
heraldry  of  a  griffin  in  blue,  with  a  forked  red  tongue, 
holding  a  suspended  pellet.  The  letter  was  dated  — 

Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C.,  > 

July  1,  18 — .  j 

My  dear  Mrs.  King,  —  I  never  minded  my  own 
business  but  once  in  my  life,  and  I  have  been  sorry  for 
it  ever  since.  Then,  it  was  when  I  saw  a  designing 
minx  come  into  the  family  of  an  absent  wife,  and  steal 
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at  first  the  attentions,  and  then  the  affections,  of  the 
husband.  The  absent  wife  was  my  friend,  and  I  failed 
to  do  my  duty  to  her  through  a  fear  for  once  to  make 
her  business  my  business.  Tlie  result  was,  my  friend 
went  heart-broken  to  an  untimely  grave.  As  I  re¬ 
marked,  I  have  not  forgiven  my-^elf  for  minding  my  own 
business  that  time.  You  I  cannot  really  claim,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  as  more  than  an  acquaintance.  But  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  you,  my  dear,  ever  since 
I ,  saw  so  mucli  of  you  at  the  ambassadors’  ball,  I 
write  as  your  true  friend,  to  warn  you  that  if  you  do 
not  look  more  closely  after  your  husband,  there  is  fear¬ 
ful  trouble  ahead  for  you,  and  disgrace  for  him,  if  a 
man  can  be  disgraced  by  his  own  follies,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  silly  world  that  finds  it  so  pleasant  to  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  to  swallow  a  cable  —  if  it  likes  it. 

Let  me  ask  you,  my  dear,  what  in  reason,  or  decency, 
is  that  Mrs.  Sutherland  doing  here  now  ?  The ,  season 
over,  the  thermometer  at  one  hundred  and  seven  in 
the  shade,  and  she  without  a  residence,  “visiting!” 

“  visiting,”  she  says,  Madame  S - ;  I  say  visiting 

your  husband.  Don’t  go  and  break  your  heart  about 
it.  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  worth 
a  woman’s  broken  heart,  though  I  think  well  of  my 
husband,  —  but,  my  dear,  it  is  because  I  have  always 
taken  care  of  him,  and  managed  him,  yes,  managed  ! 
Iiim,  as  every  man  has  to  be  managed  if  you  keep  him. 
You  mu.st  put  down  your  foot,  and  hold  up  your  head, 
and  declare  to  Mr.  King  that  you  will  have  nothing  of 
the  kind,  —  nothing  of  the  kind  of  his  driving  every 
evening  of  the  week  in  an  open  barouche  with  a  woman 
as  uncertain  (to  say  the  least)  as  that  Mrs.  Sutherland  ; 
that  you  will  not  endure  it  to  have  him  dancing  attend¬ 
ance  everywhere  on  her,  while  you  are  shut  up  at  home 
alone  with  the  children.  | 

My  dear,  you  should  not  have  gone  away  and  left  < 
your  husband  to  himself  or  to  her.  My  advice  to  you 
is  to  come  back  straight,  if  it  is  as  hot  here  as  Tophet. 
There  is  no  antidote  to  a  man’s  nonsense  so  effectual  as 
the  sight  of  his  wife.  We  would  leave  for  the  White 
Sulphur, — Lulie  and  I,  —  but  I  will  not  leave  Mr. 
Peppercorn  alone,  not  I.  Now  take  my  advice  and 
come  straight  to  the  house  of 

Your  faithful  friend, 

Cassandra  Peppercorn. 

P.  S.  You  remember,  don’t  you,  that  young  sprout 
all  the  girls  of  the  West  End  went  wild  over  fast  win¬ 
ter,  Altonious  Algernon  Aubrey?  They  all  called  him 
the  very  pink  and  prince  of  the  dancing  gentlemen. 
Such  aristocratic  airs  and  graces  as  he  took  on  !  He 
sniffed  at  the  “  mob,”  he  disdained  to  speak  to  a  clerk ! 
He  was  an  amateur  in  all  elegant  arts,  a  translator, 
everything  that  was  “nobby”  and  “swell,”  as  tliat  set 
say.  Every  one  of  the  seven  Highflyers  was  dying  for 
him.  And  now  he’s  gone,  they’ve  just  diseovered  that 
his  mother  keeps  an  apple  stand,  and  with  apples  she 
paid  his  way  through  college.  Fancy  the  plight  of  the 
Highflyers  !  and  the  quaking  of  their  genealogical  tree, 
that  struck  root  before  the  Flood  ! 

Again  your  friend,  C.  P. 

N.  B.  My  dear,  come  at  once.  They  have  just 
driven  past  again.  I  could  beat  them  both  —  her  es¬ 
pecially. 

Your  devoted  friend,  C.  Peppercorn. 

(To  bo  oonttnaod.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXV.  AT  AN  UPPER  WINDOW.  ^ 

I 

It  was  very  early  the  next  morning —  a  time  of  sun  a:, 
dew.  The  confused  beginnings  of  many  birds’  songs  s],r, , 
into  the  healthy  air,  and  the  wan  blue  of  the  heaven  «  i 
here  and  there  coated  with  thin  webs  of  incorporeal  ck  1 
which  were  of  no  effect  in  obscuring  day.  All  the  li 
in  the  scene  were  yellow  as  to  color,  and  all  the  slia.’ 
were  attenuated  as  to  form.  The  creeping  plants  a’' 
the  old  manor-house  were  bowed  with  rows  of  heavy  war  I 
drops,  which  had  upon  objects  behind  them  the  effect  • 
minute  lenses  of  high  magnifying  power. 

Just  before  the  clock  struck  five,  Gabriel  Oak  and  ( k . 
gan  passed  the  village  cross  and  went  on  together  to  t.- 
flelds.  They  were  yet  barely  in  view  of  their  mistress'  1 
house,  when  Oak  fancied  he  saw  the  opening  of  a  la 
ment  in  one  of  the  upper  windows.  The  two  men  were, 
this  moment  partially  screened  by  an  elder  bush,  now  Ir 
ginning  to  be  enriched  with  black  bunches  of  fruit,  a: 
they  paused  before  emerging  from  its  shade. 

A  handsome  man  leaned  idly  from  the  lattice.  1? 
looked  east  and  then  west,  in  the  m.anner  of  one  who  iin' 
a  first  morning  survey.  The  man  was  Sergeant  Tr  _ 
Ilis  red  jacket  was  loosely  thrown  on,  but  not  butto"  ’ 
and  he  had  altogether  the  relaxed  bearing  of  a  soldier  ta:; 
ing  his  case. 

Coggan  spoke  first,  looking  quietly  at  the  window. 

“  She  has  married  him  !  ”  he  said. 

Gabriel  had  previously  beheld  the  sight,  and  he  ii 
stood  with  his  back  turned,  making  no  reply. 

“  I  fancied  we  should  know  something  to-day,”  cont in  ■ 
Coggan.  “  I  heard  wheels  pass  my  door  just  after  dark- 
you  were  out  somewhere.”  He  glanced  round  upon  (i. 
briel.  “  Good  heavens  above  us.  Oak,  how  white 
face  is  ;  you  look  like  a  corpse  1  ” 

“  Do  1?”  said  Oak,  with  a  faint  smile. 

‘‘  Lean  on  the  gate  :  I’ll  wait  a  bit.” 

“  All  right,  all  right.” 

They  stood  by  the  gate  awhile,  Gabriel  listlessly  star! 
at  the  ground.  His  mind  sped  into  the  future,  and  s.  - 
thcre  enacted  in  years  of  leisure,  the  scenes  of  repent  a;  - 
that  would  ensue  from  this  work  of  haste.  That  they  «tr. 
married  he  had  instantly  decided.  Why  had  it  been  - 
mysteriously  managed  ?  It  was  not  at  all  Bathsheba’s  w  ^ 
of  doing  things.  With  all  her  faults,  she  was  candor  it-i 
Could  she  have  been  entrapped’/  The  union  was  not  or 
an  unutterable  grief  to  him  :  it  amazed  him,  notwiilistar.: 
ing  that  he  had  passed  the  preceding  week  in  a  sii-^ini  i  " 
that  such  might  be  the  issue  of  Troy’s  meeting  her  a«<i 
from  home.  Her  quiet  return  with  Liddy  had  to  some  ei 
tent  dispersed  the  dread.  Just  as  that  imperceptible  lu: 
tion  which  appears  like  stillness  is  infinitely  divided  ini 
properties  from  stillness  itself,  so  had  struggling  hr; 
against  the  imagined  deed  differentiated  it  entirely  from 
the  thing  actually  done. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  moved  on  again  towards  the  liou'^'’ 
The  sergeant  still  looked  from  the  window. 

“  Morning,  comrades  1  ”  he  shouted,  in  a  cheery  voice, 
when  they  came  up. 

Coggan  replied  to  the  greeting.  “Bain’t  ye  going  t  j 
answer  the  man?”  he  then  said  to  Gabriel.  “I’d  si  j 
good-morning — you  needn’t  spend  a  hap’eth  of  nu  ar.;"  j 
upon  it,  and  yet  keep  the  man  civil.”  I 

Gabriel  soon  decided  too  that,  since  the  deed  was  done,] 
to  put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter  would  be  the  great'  '  | 
kindness  to  her  he  loved. 

‘‘Good-morning,  Sergeant  Troy,”  he  returned,  in  » 
ghastly  voice. 

“  A  rambling,  gloomy  house  this,”  said  Troy,  smiling. 

“  Why  —  they  may  not  be  married  !  ”  suggested  Coggan. 
“  Perhaps  she’s  not  there.” 

Gabriel  shook  his  head.  The  soldier  turned  a  little 
towards  the  east,  and  the  sun  kindled  his  scarlet  coat  to  an 
orange  glow. 
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“  But  it  is  a  nice  old  house,”  responded  Gabriel. 

“Yes — I  suppose  so;  but  I  feel  like  new  wine  in  an 
old  bottle  here.  My  notion  is  that  sash-windows  should  be 
put  throughout,  and  these  old  wainscoted  walls  brightened 
up  a  bit ;  or  the  oak  cleared  ijuite  away,  and  the  walls  pa¬ 
pered.” 

“It  would  be  a  pity,  I  think.” 

“  Well,  no.  A  pdiilosopher  once  said  in  my  hearing  that 
the  old  builders,  who  worked  when  art  was  a  living  thing, 
had  no  respect  for  the  work  of  builders  who  went  before 
them,  but  pulled  down  and  altered  as  they  thought  fit: 
and  why  shouldn’t  we  'I  ‘  Creation  and  preservation  don’t 
do  well  together,’ says  he,  ‘and  a  million  of  antiquarians 
can’t  invent  a  style.’  My  mind  exactly.  I  am  for  making 
this  place  more  modern,  that  we  may  be  cheerful  whilst  we 
can.” 

The  military  man  turned  and  surveyed  the  interior  of 
the  room,  to  assist  his  ideas  of  improvement  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Gcabriel  and  Coggan  began  to  move  on. 

“  Oh,  Coggan,”  said  Troy,  as  if  inspired  by  a  recollec¬ 
tion,  “  do  you  know  if  insanity  has  ever  appeared  in  Mr. 
Boldwood’s  family  ?  ” 

Jan  reflected  for  a  moment. 

“I  once  heard  that  an  uncle  of  his  was  queer  in  his  head, 
but  I  don’t  know  the  rights  o’t,”  he  said. 

“  It  is  of  no  importance,”  said  Troy  lightly.  “  Well,  I 
shall  be  down  in  the  fields  with  you  sometime  this  week  ; 
but  I  have  a  few  matters  to  attend  to  first.  So  good-day 
to  you.  We  shall,  of  course,  keep  on  just  as  friendly  terms 
as  usual.  I’m  not  a  proud  man  :  nobody  is  ever  able  to 
say  that  of  Sergeant  Troy.  However,  what  is  must  be, 
and  here’s  half  a  crown  to  drink  my  health,  men.” 

Troy  threw  the  coin  dexterously  across  the  front  plot 
towards  Gabriel,  who  shunned  it  in  its  fall,  his  face  turn¬ 
ing  to  an  angry  red.  Coggan  twirled  his  eye,  edged  for- 
wanl,  and  caught  the  money  in  its  ricochet  upon  the 
grass. 

“Very  well  —  you  keep  it,  Coggan,”  said  Gabriel  with 
disdain,  and  almost  fiercely.  “  As  for  me,  I’ll  do  without 
gifts  from  him.” 

“Don’t  show  it  too  much,”  said  Coggan,  musingly. 
“For  if  he’s  married  to  her,  mark  my  words,  he’ll  buy  his 
discharge  and  be  our  master  here.  Therefore  ’tis  well  to 
say ‘Friend’  outwardly,  though  you  say  ‘  Troublehouse  ’ 
within.” 

“Well  —  perhaps  it  is  best  to  be  silent;  but  I  can’t  go 
further  than  that.  I  can’t  flatter,  and  if  my  place  here  is 
only  to  be  kept  by  smoothing  him  down,  my  place  must  be 
lost.” 

A  horseman,  whom  they  had  for  some  time  seen  in  the 
distance,  now  appeared  close  beside  them. 

“There’s  Mr.  Bold  wood,”  said  Oak.  “I  wonder  what 
Troy  meant  by  his  question.” 

Coggan  and  Oak  nodded  respectfully  to  the  farmer, 
just  checked  their  paces  to  discover  if  they  were  wanted, 
«nd  finding  they  were  not,  stood  back  to  let  him  pass 
on. 

The  only  signs  of  the  terrible  sorrow  Boldwood  had  been 
combating  through  the  night  and  was  combating  now 
were  the  want  of  color  in  his  well-defined  face,  the  en- 
krMil  appearance  of  the  veins  in  his  forehead  and  temples,  i 
»nu  the  sharper  lines  about  his  mouth.  The  horse  bore 
him  awav,  and  the  very  step  of  the  animal  seemed  signifi-  | 
cwt  of  dogged  despair.  Gabriel,  for  a  minute,  rose  above 
his  own  grief  in  noticing  Boldwood’s.  He  saw  the  square 
%ure  silting  erect  upon  the  horse,  the  head  turned  to 
wither  side,  the  elbows  steady  by  the  hips,  the  brim  of  the 
hit  level  and  undisturbed  in  its  onward  glide,  until  the 
k«n  edges  of  Boldwowl’s  shape  sank  by  degrees  over  the 
hill.  To  one  who  knew  the  man  and  liis  story  there  was 
•omething  more  striking  in  this  immobility  than  in  a 
collapse.  The  clash  of  discord  between  mood  and  matter 
wre  was  forced  painfully  home  to  the  heart ;  and,  as  in 
“oghter  there  are  more  dreadful  phases  than  in  tears,  so 
there  in  the  steadiness  of  this  agonized  man  an  expres- 
•on  deeper  than  a  cry. 

(To  b«  eontinoed.) 
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The  present  age,  like  most  ages  past,  and  probably  also 
like  most  ages  to  come,  has  incurred  a  considerable  amount 
of  abuse  from  divers  quarters.  It  is  lightly  spoken  of  by 
those  who  were  born  before  it,  who  remember  better  days 
or  days  which  they  believe  to  have  been  better,  and  who 
compare  the  present  time  disadvantageously  with  that  which 
was  privileged  to  be  theirs.  It  is  ill-spoken  of  also  by  some 
who  were  born  in  it  and  are  of  it ;  who  cannot  therefore 
afTect  to  remember  anything  better,  hut  who  yet,  being  little 
content  with  the  present,  look  forward  to  something  better 
in  the  future.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  feelings  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  their  time,  and  hope  for  a  time  to  come, 
were  entertained  by  many  men  who  now  look  back  with  re¬ 
gret  to  the  blessings  which  existed  in  their  youth.  Proba¬ 
bly,  too,  the  same  regret  for  these  present  days  will  in 
future  he  entertained  hy  those  who  are  now  railing  at 
them  ;  “  and  thus,”  as  the  Clown  in  “’Twelfth  Night  ”  says, 
“the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges.”  There 
are,  however,  many  men  of  this  age  who,  if  not  well  pleased 
with  its  doings,  at  least  think  that  it  represents  an  onward 
step  in  the  world’s  progress,  and  oppose  this  hopeful  con¬ 
viction  to  the  lamentations  of  the  malcontents. 

On  no  subject,  perhaps,  do  these  two  parties  take  issue 
more  vigorously  than  on  the  advancement  of  art.  While 
these  wail  for  the  loss  of  artists  of  earlier  fame,  and  grieve 
that  there  are  none  such  now,  those  contend  that  there  are 
plenty  such,  and  that,  if  there  are  not,  it  must  at  least  be 
allowed  that  the  love  and  appreciation  of  art  are  far  more 
universal  now  than  they  ever  were  before  ;  and  that  this 
fact  in  itself  marks  a  distinct  progress.  That  the  love,  real 
or  apparent,  of  works  of  art  extends  over  a  wider  area  now 
than  it  did  some  years  ago  can  hardly  be  denied.  Whether 
the  true  appreciation  of  these  works  has  kept  pace  with 
this  is  another  question.  No  doubt  there  is  something 
hopeful  in  the  quantity  of  art  schools  which  now  exist  in 
town  and  country.  The  cheerfully  disposed  point  with  de¬ 
light  to  the  crowd  of  young  ladies  of  fashiqn,  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  shopping,  in  reading  trashy  novms,  or  at  best  in 
doing  needlework,  who  are  now  to  be  found  attending  lect¬ 
ures  by  art  professors*,  or  copying  industriously  from  the 
antique.  It  may  be  said,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  in  many 
cases  they  are  urged  by  precisely  the  same  motives  which 
impelled  them  formerly ;  that  their  nature  is  like  that  of 
their  predecessors  ;  and  that,  being  young  ladies  of  fashion, 
they  follow  the  fashion,  not  the  love,  of  art.  Even  so,  how¬ 
ever,  their  present  course  of  study  may  possibly  be  of  some 
use  to  them,  which  could  hardly  be  said  of  the  novels  or 
the  shopping.  Again,  it  must  be  said  that  art  obtains 
almost  as  much  favor  in  high  places  now  as  it  did  in  the 
days  of  the  king  who  stooped  to  pick  up  a  painter’s  brush. 
Men  already  famous  in  learned  professions  add  to  their 
fame  by  contributing  to  the  recognized  art  school  of  the 
kingdom.  The  meaning  conveyed  by  the  title  of  artist  is 
so  ditferent  from  that  which  attached  to  it  a  few  years  ago, 
that  one  feels  some  surprise  in  reading  that  Lord  Farintosh 
spoke  contemptuously  of  Clive  Newcome  as  “a  painter- 
fellow.”  All  these  things  no  doubt  are  good  signs,  and 
are  evidence  of  an  increasing  respect  and  admiration  for 
art  and  its  works.  On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  means 
by  which  art  is  to  be  fostered  and  encouraged  must  always 
be  the  existence  of  wealthy  art  patrons,  and  the  wealth  of 
these  patrons  is  not  always  the  exact  measure  of  their  taste 
and  judgment.  In  some  cases  indeed  it  might  be  supposed 
to  be  so  inversely,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  these  cases 
are  rare.  Doubtless  many  kind  protectors  of  the  fine  arts, 
famed  for  the  purchase  of  first-rate  pictures,  or  the  giving 
of  first-rate  concerts,  or  both,  are  impelled  more  by  the  de¬ 
sire  of  acquiring  a  reputation  like  to  that  of  Maecenas  than 
by  any  likeness  between  their  tastes  and  those  of  their 
model.  They  plunge  into  the  patronage  of  the  arts  with 
the  same  spirit  in  which  a  certain  class  of  young  men 
plunge  into  what  is  called  a  “  vortex  of  dissipation  ;  ”  they 
do  it  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  their  position. 
Many  years  ago  a  case  occurred  on  a  circuit  which  runs 
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through  those  places  where  the  wealthy  who  delight  in  the 
possession  of  art  treasures  abound.  The  plaintiiT  was  a 
rich  manufacturer  who  sued  a  picture-dealer  for  breach  of 
contract,  the  contract  being  that  the  defendant  should 
furnish  the  plaintilTs  galleries  with  a  sufficiency  of  pictures 
"  equal  to  sample.”  One  may  hope  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  now  to  find  an  exact  parallel  to  this  case,  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  something  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  contract  was  made 
yet  remains.  While  money  is  exchanged  for  some  work 
which  is  good,  it  is  given  also  for  much  which  is  not  good. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  contemplation  of  in¬ 
ferior  art  may  be  better  than  the  contemplation  of  none  at 
all.  One  of  the  greatest  dramatic  singers  of  the  world, 
Mme.  Malibran,  could  never  form  an  idea  of  how  she  should 
act  a  part  until  she  had  seen  it  played  by  some  one  else. 
Whether  she  saw  it  well  or  ill  played  mattered  little.  If 
the  acting  was  good,  she  seized  upon  its  good  points  and 
made  them  her  own,  improving  them  in  the  process.  If  it 
was  bad,  she  discerned  its  faults,  and  by  learning  what  to 
avoid  arrived  at  the  idea  of  what  to  seek.  Without  assist¬ 
ance  she  could  not  grasp  the  conception  of  a  character ;  a 
leading-string,  however  weak,  was  wanted  to  guide  her 
along  the  road.  Thus  good  may  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  faulty  works  of  art.  If  there  arc  some  people  for  whom 
it  would  be  good  to  contemplate  inferior  works  of  art,  while 
the  best  are  beyond  their  reach,  there  are  others  for  whom 
it  would  be  good  to  contemplate  none  at  all. 

There  has  arisen  of  late  a  new  school  of  criticism.  How¬ 
ever  one  may  disagree  with  the  founders  of  this  school  in 
their  views,  one  must  recognize  that  those  views  are  based 
on  study  and  knowledge,  and  therefore  are  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  But  for  the  disciples  of  these  founders  there  is  not 
so  much  to  be  said.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  young  men 
who  distingui^h  themselves  by  the  title  of  “  intellectual.” 
They  despise  the  frivolous  follies  of  the  day,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  so-called  earnestness  which  is  their 
pride  is  in  any  degree  less  frivolous,  or  less  the  result  of  a 
devotion  to  fashion,  than  the  pursuits  of  other  young  men 
to  whom  nature  is  supposed  to  have  been  more  parsimoni¬ 
ous  in  the  matter  of  intellect.  The  two  classes  follow 
different  kinds  of  fashion,  it  is  true,  but  the  motives  which 
impel  them  seem  to  be  much  the  same.  Perhaps  if  the  two 
were  weighed  together,  the  balance  would  incline  to  the 
intellectual  class,  on  the  ground  that  they  exhibit  more 
daring  in  their  worship  of  their  goddess.  Some  knowledge 
of  his  subjects  is  necessary  to  the  young  man  of  fashion ; 
he  must  be  well  informed,  for  instance,  upon  approaching 
fashionable  engagements,  marriages,  and  divorces.  To  the 
intellectual  young  man  no  knowledge  is  necessary,  or 
rather  he  is  far  removed  from  the  consideration  of  so  trivial 
a  matter.  It  is  his  privilege  to  discuss  the  hidden  meaning 
of  the  most  complex  sonata  without  having  any  ear  for 
music ;  to  talk  learnedly  of  the  secret  of  the  Venetians 
(which  secret  was,  in  fact,  that  the  Venetians  knew  how  to 
paint)  without  possessing  any  eye  for  color.  His  special 
province  is  to  have  a  keen  critical  faculty,  a  nice  judgment 
in  all  artistic  matters,  and  to  exercise  it  in  every  direction. 
His  gifts,  like  those  of  the  great  masters  whose  works  he 
passes  in  review  before  him,  are  the  result  of  direct  inspira¬ 
tion.  But  he  is  more  highly  favored  than  were  those 
masters,  in  that  he  finds  it  unnecessary  to  cultivate  his 
powers  with  patience  and  application.  One  particular  sect 
of  these  philosophers  must  indeed  be  allowed  to  work  hard 
in  the  service  of  their  theories.  These  are  they  who  have 
some  little  love  for  music,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  aflect 
a  classical  severity  of  taste.  Vocal  music  they  find  trivial ; 
instrumental  music  is,  if  merely  beautiful,  worthless ;  they 
require  depth  of  thought  expressed  in  orchestration.  In 
support  of  this  idea  they  abjure  all  such  frivolities  as  the 
opera,  from  which  they  might  derive  some  real  enjoyment, 
and  sit  bravely  through  long  movements  of  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  which  It'ss  intellectual  persons  would  be  apt  to  call 
tiresome.  They  have  their  reward  in  the  pedantic  talk 
which  they  indulge  in  afterwards.  The  most  irritating 
section  of  the  intellectual  school  consists  perhaps  of  those 
who  are  judges  of  pictures,  and,  taking  the  technical  terms 
of  painting  and  music,  with  neither  of  which  arts,  probably, 
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they  have  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance,  mix  then 
together  into  a  new  and  horrible  jargon.  Following  the 
unpleasant  fashion  set  them,  it  must  be  allowed,  by  some 
to  whom  they  may  rightly  look  up,  they  describe  picturej 
as  symphonies  in  green,  harmonies  in  white,  and  nuliurnot 
in  all  sorts  of  colors.  Their  delight  in  this  new  method  of 
expression  leads  them  to  carry  it  further,  it  may  be  hoped, 
than  its  originators  intended.  They  will  beg  you  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  tremulous  tones  of  an  atmosphere,  the  swell  of  i 
foreground,  or  the  diapason  of  scarlet  in  a  sunset.  The, 
discourse  learnedly  of  ascending  and  descending  scales  of 
color,  of  melodious  passages  running  through  the  iniddit 
distance,  of  the  phrasing  of  a  picture,  and  of  the  key  k 
which  it  is  set.  When  they  wish  to  praise  a  painter,  thej 
say  that  be  has  a  fine  eye  for  harmony.  It  has  not  yet,  we 
believe,  come  to  pass  that  those  who  more  particularli 
aflect  musical  knowledge  speak  of  a  composer  possessing  ! 
fine  ear  for  color.  It  would  be  no  more  ridiculous,  how¬ 
ever,  to  hear  of  the  middle  distance  and  morbuJezza  of  i 
quartet  than  of  those  things  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  and  of  others  like  them  The  extraordinary  tluencj 
and  extraordinary  unintelligibility  of  these  philoiophen' 
disquisitions  reminds  one  of  the  nonsense  rhyme  conced¬ 
ing  the  old  man  who  “  walked  by  the  Trent,  and  talked  to 
himself  as  he  went,  but  so  loud  and  so  much,  and  more¬ 
over  in.  Dutch,  that  no  one  could  tell  what  he  meant.” 
After  listening  to  them  for  some  time  one  is  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  the  universal  spread  of  art,  or  rather  of  i 
superficial  acquaintance  with  art,  is  an  unmixed  blessing. 
They  are  so  well  contented  with  themselves,  so  thoroughlj 
convinced  that  the  words  which  they  speak  are  the  word) 
of  wisdom,  that  there  seems  no  hope  of  their  ever  straying 
from  the  paths  which  they  have  made  peculiarly  their  own. 
“  Shop  ”  of  all  kinds  is  apt  to  be  tiresome  even  when  talked 
by  those  who  are  well  versed  in  their  subject ;  when  talked 
by  those  who  are  not  so  well  versed,  its  weariness  assume) 
rrigantic  proportions.  It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that! 
Tittle  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Certainly  a  little 
knowledge  in  the  matter  of  art  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  those  who  possess  it. 
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From  Trebizond,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  to  St.  Thomu 
Danish  Antilles,  West  Indies,  is  a  distance  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  six  geographical  degrees  of  longitude  west,  and 
of  twenty-four  degrees  of  latitude  south  ;  besides  some 
odd  minutes,  the  exact  number  of  which  may  be  dete^ 
mined  by  reference,  say,  to  Keith  Johnston’s  “  Royal  .At¬ 
las.”  Not  a  full  third  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  in 
one  direction,  and  little  more  than  a  ninth  in  the  other. 
But  insignificant  as  these  distances  may  appear  on  a  map. 
especially  one  of  Mercator’s  delusive  projection,  they  are 
in  reality  immense.  Their  true  measurement  is  not  bj 
miles,  but  by  centuries;  not  by  geographical  but  by  cos- 
mical  lines;  by  those,  in  fact,  that  divide  the  oldest  of  the 
Old  World  from  the  newest  of  the  New. 

With  Xenophon  and  Arrian  for  its  chroniclers,  broken 
Roman  sculptures  and  crumbling  Byzantine  walls  for  its 
memorials,  Pontic  tombs  excavated  in  its  rocks,  and  the 
mosque  in  which  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  said  his  thanks¬ 
giving  prayer,  the  Te  Deum  of  Islam,  crowning  its  heights, 
Trebizond  is  old  enough  in  all  conscience ;  nor  do  its  wide- 
trousered,  cross-legged  shop-keepers,  its  veiled  woenen,  its 
mangy  dogs,  and  its  dark  patches  of  cypress  grove  over 
Turkish-lettered  tombstones,  each  inscribed  with  “  He  is 
the  Eternal,”  suggest  much  idea  of  change.  Indeed,  its 
extreme  easterly,  that  is,  most  out-of-the-way,  position  in 
the  most  unprogressive  of  all  empires,  that  is,  Turkey, 
might  alone  furnish  sufficient  warrant  that  the  refuge  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  is  in  no  imminent  danger  of  becoming 
mcKlernized.  Nor  is  it;  my  word  for  the  fact. 

Sunrise  may  be  never  so  lovely,  but  sunset  moves  ni 
more ;  and  a  farewell  to  the  old  calls  up  a  deeper  responM 
in  our  nature  than  a  welcome  to  the  young.  I  have  len 
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it,  amid  the  chill  gray  shades  of  an  April  evening,  the  late« 
almost  wintry  April  of  those  regions;  and  I  have  no  wish 
to  see  again  that  still,  mist-shrouded  line  of  mountain- 
cape  and  dark  forest ;  no  desire  to  climb  again  that  rock- 
hewn  ascent,  to  tread  those  rough-paven  streets,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  obsequious  salaams  of  the  wide-robed,  bearded 
inhabitants,  who  rise  up  Eastern  fashion  to  greet  the  offi¬ 
cial  badge  as  it  passes  by. 

The  British  lion  and  unicorn  have  disappeared  from 
over  the  door  of  my  little  garden-surrounded  house;  Turk¬ 
ish  children,  very  dirty,  I  make  no  doubt  (for  the  laws  ot 
ablution  do  not  seem  obligatory  on  the  juvenile  faithful), 
play  about  the  entrance.  Turkish  slippers  strew  the  hall ; 
against  the  latticed  windows  of  what  was  once  my  sitting- 
room,  now  transformed  —  a  most  poetic,  most  prosaic, 
thought  I  —  into  a  Turkish  harem  apartment,  moon-faced 
Turkish  beauties  flatten  their  lovely  noses,  as  they  gaze, 
if  they  care  to  do  so,  on  the  gray  Byzantine  walls  of  the 
Comnenian  fortress  across  the  opposite  ravine.  My  negro 
groom,  the  best  gereed-player  in  the  province,  has,  1  hear, 
settled  down  into  the  quiet  proprietor  of  a  small  coffee¬ 
house  by  the  beach ;  my  Turkoman  attendants  have  trans¬ 
ferred  the  pistols  and  daggers  with  which  they  loved  to 
skewer  their  voluminous  waist-bands  to  the  service  of 
other  masters.  Town,  castle,  market-place,  inhabitants, 
house,  garden,  friends,  dependants,  all  have  retreated  into 
the  lessening  proportions  of  remote  perspective ;  new  6g- 
ures,  new  landscapes,  thrust  them  daily  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  off  across  the  gulf  of  life-long  distance  and  sepa¬ 
ration. 

Yet  they  have  each  and  all  of  them  an  abiding  place  in 
not  ungrateful  recollection,  and  a  good  wish  for  the  long 
and  undisturbed  continuance  of  their  contented  stagnation ; 
from  the  Tartar-eyed,  wool-capped  driver  who  lounges 
purposeless  in  the  miry  Meidan  beside  his  crouching  camel, 
to  the  drowsy  pasha  who  languidly  extends  a  be-ringed 
hand  for  the  scrap  of  dirty  paper  on  which  is  scrawled,  for 
the  fiftieth  time,  the  long-unanswered  petition.  They  all 
belong,  more  than  they  themselves  know,  to  the  world’s 
great  past;  and  the  past,  be  it  what  it  may,  has  in  it  a 
charm  denied  to  the  present.  “  Say  not,”  vainly  preaches 
the  old  Cbaldasanized  rabbi  who  has  assumed  the  name, 
but  not,  if  scholars  are  right,  the  style  and  dialect  of  the 
Son  of  David,  “  say  not  thou  what  is  the  cause  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these.”  Why  not?  most 
venerable  Babylonian.  Is  it  that  the  former  days  were  in 
reality  no  better  than  the  present,  rather  worse  ?  That  a 
liz-pmund  franchise  is  in  very  fact  an  improvement,  penny 
papers  a  gain,  and  steam-engines  a  blessing?  Or  is  it 
that  the  old  printingless,  steamless.  Bright  and  Gladstone- 
less  times  were  really  the  best  ?  and  the  cry  of  “  God  Save 
King  Solomon  I  ”  more  to  the  purprase  than  the  triumphant 
shout  of  a  Beales  and  a  Beales-led  multitude  over  the 
demolished  railings  of  Hyde  Park  ?  Truly  I  know  not, 
nor  perhaps  did  either  the  Hebrew  Chaldaean  moralizer. 
Let  us  take  the  world  as  we  find  it ;  sp)eed,  however  re¬ 
gretfully,  the  parting  guest;  and  get  ready  a  cheerful 
countenance,  as  best  we  may,  to  greet  the  coming. 

Farewell,  then,  the  Old  World,  and  welcome  the  New ; 
nay,  even  the  newest  of  the  new,  West  Indian  8t.  Thomas. 
No  chroniclers  need  we  consult  here,  for  there  is  next  to 
nothing  to  chronicle;  no  voluminous  historical  records, 
where  there  is  hardly  any  history  to  record.  Scarce  vis¬ 
ited  towards  the  close  of  his  career  by  Columbus,  scorn¬ 
fully  abandoned  by  Spain,  that  only  just  condescended  to 
bestow  on  them  from  a  distance  the  title  of  “  Virgin,” 
equivalent  in  this  particular  instance,  I  suppmse,  to  “  Bar¬ 
ren,”  Islands,  these  smallest,  driest,  rockiest  of  the  dimin¬ 
utive,  rocky,  arid.  Lesser  Antilles  remained  for  a  century 
nnd  a  half  after  the  mighty  world-seeker  bad  turned  away 
from  them  wholly  untenanted,  or  at  best  the  chance  rest¬ 
ing-place  of  buccaneering  adventurers,  unannexed  by  any 
nationality,  unsheltered  by  any  flag.  The  very  Caribs,  the 
qaestionable  authors  of  some  undeciphered  scratchings  on 
n  sea-side  cliff  or  two,  had  left  them ;  and  no  Europ)ean, 
no  African,  had  cared  to  enter  on  the  abandoned  heritage. 
So  late  as  1650  St  Thomas  lay  ai  unclaimed  by  any  of  the 


resp>ectabilities  of  the  world  as  Oliver  Twist  or  Ginx’s 
Baby  at  the  workhouse  door  —  better  off,  indeed,  than 
those  remarkable  infants,  in  that  it  was  already  possessed 
somehow  of  a  name,  the  identical  one  that  it  yet  bears ; 
though  who  conferred  on  it  that  distinction  has  remained 
an  unanswered  question  in  the  catechism  of  history. 

At  last  —  it  was  in  a.  i>.  1657  —  those  most  sedentary, 
most  erratic  of  mortals,  the  Dutch,  tentatively  anchored 
their  broad-built  ships  in  the  best  of  West  Indian  harbors, 
and  took  possession  for  their  own  of  the  forty  square  miles 
of  rock  in  centre  of  which  that  harbor  is  set  like  a  green- 
blue  turquoise  in  a  rusty  iron  ring.  Ten  years  Dutch  bales 
lumbered  the  beach ;  and  Dutch  merchant  sailors,  under 
an  embryo  Dutch  Government,  sat  meditative  beside.  But 
after  much  consumption  of  tobacco,  scheedam,  and  thought 
in  the  monotonous  contemplation  of  dried-up  bushes  and 
brown  rock,  the  Hollanders  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Java,  Ceylon,  and  the  Eastern  Indies  offered  better  in¬ 
vestments  for  their  painstaking  enterprise  than  the  West¬ 
ern;  and  in  1667  the  gallant  Batavian  tubs  sailed  slowly 
but  not  reluctantly  away,  just  as  the  semi-piratical  flag  of 
St.  George  and  merry  England  spieckled  the  offing  of  St. 
Thomas. 

So  the  island  changed  masters,  and  the  “  oath  of  British 
commerce  ”  replaced  awhile  the  correspxmding  guttural 
expletives  of  Dutch  trade.  But  the  q^uicker  workings  of 
the  English  brain,  the  naturally  sluggisn  Teutonic  fibre  of 
which  is,  as  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
assures  us,  abnormally  stimulated  into  incongruous  activity 
by  a  lucky  aspersion  of  brisker  Celtic  blood,  required 
scarce  five  years  to  solve  the  problem  that  the  Batavian 
intellect  had  with  difficulty  accomplhhed  in  ten.  Like 
their  predecessors,  however,  the  new-comers  solved  it  with 
a  negative  —  a  mistaken  solution,  as  subsequent  events 
have  proved  —  and  in  1671  the  British  ensign  too  fluttered 
off  to  larger  and  more  fertile  isles. 

“  Tarde  venientibus  ossa  ”  is  a  hemistich  not  less  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  great  banquet  that  Nature  spreads  before  her 
children,  than  to  the  monkish  refectory  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  West  Indies,  where  the  late-arriving 
Danes,  long  after  the  more  enterprising  first-comers,  Span¬ 
ish,  English,  and  French,  had  divided  among  themselves 
every  fleshy  tit-bit,  were  fain  to  put  up^with  the  scraggy 
virginal  bones  of  the  least  among  the  Lesser  Antilles  for 
their  share.  Of  St.  Croix,  pmpularly  known  as  Santa 
Cruz,  an  island  larger  and  of  better  promise  than  St. 
Thomas,  to  the  south  of  which  it  lies  at  a  distance  of  about 
forty  miles,  these  Scandinavian  Berserkers  —  to  borrow  a 
flower  of  nomenclature  from  popular  rhetoric  —  had  indeed 
already,  after  a  sharp  struggle  with  Spanish  and  French 
rivals,  taken  possession ;  and  now,  in  1672,  seeing  St. 
Thomas  absolutely  vacant,  and  a  first-rate  harbor,  if  noth¬ 
ing  else,  ready  to  hand,  they  appropriated  the  Dutch-and- 
English-deserted  island. 

I  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  his  Excellency  the  gallant 
Iversen  when  welcomed  as  the  first  Danish  governor  over 
forty  square  miles  of  volcanic  rock  by  the  only  surviving 
inhabitants,  the  melancholy  wood  pigeons  and  sinister 
land-crabs,  of  St.  Thomas.  Nor  do  1  envy  the  negro  slaves 
who  first  toiled  at  clearing  bush  and  levelling  stony  ground 
enough  to  make  space  for  the  diminutive  square  fort  and 
incipient  town  of  “  Charlotte-Amalia.”  Let  us  hope  that 
Mark  Tapley’s  mantle  descended  by  some  fortunate  anach¬ 
ronism  on  Danes  and  Africans  alike,  and  enwrapped  them 
in  a  double  fold  of  jollity  as  they  took  possession  of  their 
new  isle  of  Eden  in  its  dark-purple  sphere  of  sea. 

Sixty  years  have  passed,  and  half  Danish,  half  Dutch  — 
for  the  persevering  Hollanders  had  returned  to  their  first 
love,  but  this  time  under  the  unassuming  guise  of  a  trading 
Brandenburg  company — St.  Thomas  uneventfully  carries 
on  its  little  trade  with  its  wealthier  neighbors,  besides 
affording  a  convenient  shelter  in  its  harbor  to  storm-driven 
ships,  and  a  place  of  refit  to  the  damaged  victims  of  the 
W»  St  Indian  cyclones.  This  avowedly :  perhaps,  too,  not 
a  little  business  was  done,  though  less  openly,  in  the 
wrecking,  smuggling,  privateering,  and  buccaneering  lines; 
for  besides  the  principal  harbor  there  is  many  a  deep  calm 
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creek  and  quiet  cove  in  the  island  where  a  cargo  could  be 
landed,  a  bargain  struck,  or  a  sloop  equipped  without  any 
need  of  incurring  the  troublesome  inquiries  of  “whence 
and  whither,”  where  flags  and  titles  might  pass  unques¬ 
tioned,  and  mutual  profit  hoodwink  the  Argus  eyes  of  any 
over-p^ing  official.  And  if  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  or 
even  English  sufiered  by  these  little  transactions,  were 
they  not  at  liberty  to  go  and  do  likewise  on  their  own 
account?  It  was  the  good  old  West  Indian  usage,  and 
international  law  had  not  yet  found  a  passage  to  the 
Caribbean  archipelago.  Such  were  the  occupations  of 
merchants  and  traders ;  meanwhile  other  colonists  busied 
themselves  with  less  venturesome  pursuits  on  land,  and  the 
scanty  soil  of  St.  Thomas  was  cajoled,  by  dint  of  care  and 
hard  labor,  into  yielding  a  modicum  of  sugar,  though  sur¬ 
passed  in  this  respect  by  its  sister  island  called  of  St.  John. 

A  narrow  arm  of  sea,  so  narrow  that  an  Enfield  rifle  would 
easily  select  and  reach  its  victim  across  the  rippling  strait, 
divides  or  unites  the  fronting  coasts.  Each  at  this  time 
owned  a  dense  slave-population,  regarded  by  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  caste  of  colonists  and  planters  much  as  the 
Israelites  of  old  were  by  their  Egyptian  taskmasters,  and 
ruled  over  by  a  penal  code  of  more  than  Pharaonic  atroc¬ 
ity.  But  in  1773  the  sight  of  their  own  increasing  num¬ 
bers  quickened  the  long-stifled  exasperation  of  the  Africans 
into  a  hope  of  revenge,  and  a  revolt  was  concerted  be¬ 
tween  the  bondsmen  of  either  island.  IneiTective  in  St. 
Thomas,  it  broke  out  with  deadly  result  among  the  wilder 
mountains  of  St.  John ;  the  little  Danish  garrison,  taken 
by  surprise,  was  soon  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  island  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  the  negroes,  who,  having  never  experienced 
any  themselves,  now  showed  none.  Every  house  was 
burnt,  every  estate  ravaged,  every  white  man  fled  or  per¬ 
ished  ;  and  through  all  the  blood-stained  catalogue  which 
enumerates  earth’s  wrong  avenged  by  wrong,  infamous 
oppression,  and  mad  retaliation,  few  pages  are  redder  than 
these.  For  six  months  the  insurgents  held  out  against  the 
forces  sent  against  them  from  St.  Thomas,  till  at  last, 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  savage  warfare,  French  assist¬ 
ance,  invoked  from  the  neighboring  islands  by  the  panic- 
stricken  Danes,  turned  the  scale  in  the  favor  of  European 
skill;  the  Africans  were  reduced  not  to  submission  but  to 
suicide,  and  four  hundred  self-slain  corpses  were  found  bv 
the  victorious  whites  on  one  spot  alone.  And  in  truth 
those,  happily  the  greater  number,  of  the  vanquished  who 
thus  opened  for  themselves  with  their  own  hands  that  only 
sure  gate  of  freedom,  death,  did  wisely  and  well;  their  1 
less  fortunate  prisoner-comrades  did  not  pass  that  gate  till 
after  tortures  that  few  writers  now  would  dare  so  much  as 
to  describe.  Eastern  governments,  Mahometan  caliphs, 
and  sultans,  have  been  accused,  and  not  altogether  un¬ 
justly,  of  frequent  and  wanton  cruelty;  but  no  Arab,  Turk, 
or  even  Persian  but  would  have  shrunk  back  aghast  from 
the  cold-blooded,  torment-devising  atrocity  of  the  trium¬ 
phant  Dutch  and  Danish  slave-owners.  The  awful  hurri¬ 
cane  that  a  few  weeks  later  devastated  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas  could  not  with  all  its  rain-torrents  wash  out  the 
red  stains  of  those  hideous  executions. 

Thirty  years  more  passed  unrecorded  for  good  or  evil 
alike;  till  in  1764  the  Boyal  Edict  of  Copenhagen  that 
rendered  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas  a  free  port  inaugurated 
a  new  era  —  that  of  commerce,  merchandise,  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

Followed  the  struggle  of  the  New  World,  then  awaking, 
province  after  province,  into  self-consciousness  and  inde¬ 
pendent  life ;  and  the  Danish  island,  neutral,  central,  and 
marked  out  by  Nature  herself  as  the  one  haven  of  refuge 
for  the  countless  sails  that  speckle  these  tornado-swept 
seas,  reaped  directly  and  indirectly  a  full  and  ever-increas¬ 
ing  share  of  the  golden  harvest  that  was  being  planted  the 
while  on  other  lands  in  the  blood  of  the  laborers.  The 
resort  of  countless  cruisers,  half  privateer,  half  pirate ; 
the  mart  of  men  who,  under  color  of  serving  national  in¬ 
terests,  advanced  their  own ;  the  favorite  exchange  for 
shoddy  supply  contracts ;  the  chartered  meet  for  unscru¬ 
pulous  speculators  in  dubious  prizes  and  blockade-runnings, 
ot.  Thomas  soon  acquired  a  new  importance,  and  with  it 
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a  character  that,  however  disguised  or  modified  by  more 
orderly  times,  and  the  necessity  of  cloaking  illegal  gaioi 
under  forms  of  law,  has  never  wholly  left  the  place. 

Soon  after  the  American  war,  the  revolutionary  shock 
that  upset  so  many  European  thrones  made  itself  felt 
through  their  far-off' dependencies  in  the  Caribbean  Sea; 
and  St.  Thomas  came  in  among  the  rest  for  a  share  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  which  Denmark  had  so  large  and  so  disas¬ 
trous  a  part.  For  a  short  time  in  1801,  and  again  in  1807, 
England  held  with  a  careless  grasp  a  post  the  commercial 
value  of  which  she  might  have  easily  estimated  from  the 
flourishing  condition  in  which  she  found  it ;  but  blind  in 
1815,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  to  her  own  best  in¬ 
terests,  she  a  third  time  abandoned  it,  as  she  had  firet 
done  when  it  was  a  mere  barren  rock,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  ;  and  the  white  cross  “  Dannebrog  ”  again 
floated  over  fort  and  harbor. 

From  that  date  to  the  present,  the  annals  of  St.  Thomas 
are  made  up  of  export,  import,  commissions,  smuggling, 
bill-broking,  discounting,  pilfering,  and  the  ordinary  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  credit-commerce  conducted  on  the  unstable 
basis  of  New- World  speculation.  Meanwhile,  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  slaves,  tardily  wrung  from,  rather  than  conceded 
by,  their  Danish  masters  in  1848,  gave  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  already  declining  sugar  cultivation  of  the  island; 
for  what  human  being,  however  black,  would,  if  his  own 
free  choice  were  given  him,  remain  to  toil  at  the  lowest 
possible  wages  on  the  estates  of  a  planter,  while  a  single 
day’s  work  among  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  might  bring 
him  higher  gains  than  a  whole  week  of  spade  and  hoe? 
Negroes  are  not  far-sighted,  but  have  ordinarily  a  remark¬ 
ably  acute  vision  for  what  lies  immediately  before  their 
ugly  flat  noses.  So  the  canes,  of  which  nothing  but  high- 
pressure  slave-labor  could  ever  possibly  have  made  a  pay¬ 
ing  crop  in  this  uncongenial  soil,  disappeared  as  if  by 
enchantment,  to  be  replaced  with  as  magical  a  celerity  — 
for  the  cycle  of  tropical  vegetation  is  a  swift  one  —  by 
scrubby  bush,  frangipane,  aloe,  cactus,  and  every  thorny 
and  prickly  thing  “  for  which  we  may  thank  Adam.”  And 
thus  matters  have,  in  the  main,  gone  their  course  up  to 
the  present  day. 

Shall  we  add  how,  in  1867,  the  American  eagle  cast  a 
longing  eye  on  this  sea-girt  morsel  ?  and  how  the  majesty 
of  Denmark,  not  less  eager  for  I  forget  how  many  millions 
of  dollars,  dangled  the  tempting  bait  before  the  republican 
bird,  till  it  was  thought  to  be  a  bargain  between  them; 
only  when  it  came  to  payment,  the  greenbacks  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  one  more  repudiation  of  agreement  was 
noted  in  Jonathan’s  account-book  ?  Or  shall  we  chronicle 
the  hurricanes  of  1819,  1833,  1867,  and  1871  ;  or  depict 
the  terrors  of  the  earthquake  plus  sea-wave  that,  on  the 
third  of  the  above-assigned  dates,  made  such  a  mark  upon 
the  imaginations  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas? 
Enough ;  the  stars  and  the  stripes  have  not  yet  supplanted 
the  Dannebrog  on  the  fort  heights,  and,  except  a  headless 
palm  or  two,  few  traces  of  a  cyclone  outlast  a  twelvemonth; 
at  any  rate,  none  appear  in  view  as  we  exchange  the  glossy 
blackness  of  Heaven  and  the  Challenger  best  know  how 
many  thousand  fathoms  of  the  pure  Atlantic  depths  outr 
side  for  the  muddy  green  of  shallow  waters  and  an  un¬ 
cleanly  harbor. 

“  Charlotte- Amalia  ”  is,  so  old  Danish  maps  inform  us, 
the  name  of  the  town ;  and  perhaps  the  gods  still  call  it 
so ;  only,  like  the  old  knight’s  song  in  Alice’s  “  Wonder¬ 
land,”  or  “Looking-glass  ’’  —  lam  not  sure  which,  neither 
of  those  authentic  narratives  forming  part  of  my  travelling 
library,  the  more ’s  the  pity  —  it  is  called  quite  differently 
among  mortals,  in  whose  vocabulary  it  has  appropriated  to 
itself  the  apostolic-sounding  designation  of  the  entire 
island.  But,  whatever  its  name,  the  town  looks  pretty 
enough  from  the  prow  of  the  steamer  as  we  pass  between 
the  light-house  on  our  right  and  the  two-gun  fort  on  our 
left,  and  make  for  our  anchorage ;  though  an  officer  of  the 
Elbe  —  sociable  and  chatty',  as  most  of  the  R.  M.  S.  P.  Coin- 
pany’s  officers  are  —  informs  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  it,  that  it 
shows  still  prettier  when  seen  from  the  stern  of  the  boat 
lean  readily  believe  him ;  for  the  same  glance  that  tells 
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me  in  the  first  half-minute  whatever  there  is  to  like  in  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas,  tells  me  also  what  there  is  not. 

Part  on,  part  between,  three  huttress-like  pyramidical 
spurs  which  run  down  seaward  almost  to  the  water’s  edge 
from  a  high  knife-ridge  of  reddish-brown  bush-sprinkled 
hills,  there  stand,  crowded  together,  about  fifteen  hundred 
white-walled,  red-roofed,  green-shuttered  houses,  one 
rather  bigger,  another  smaller,  than  its  neighbor ;  but  all 
without  more  method  or  order  in  their  juxtaposition  than 
that  observable  in  a  chance  human  crowd,  each  house 
having  apparently  jostled  itself  into  the  midst,  and  occupied 
the  first  piece  of  ground  on  which  it  could  secure  a  footing, 
selfishly  regardless  of  any  other  consideration.  The  next 
object  of  each  appears  to  have  been  which  should  display 
the  greatest  number  of  windows.  A  Danish  Pitt  might 
from  the  taxation  of  those  apertures  alone  clear  ofif  half  the 
national  debt  of  Denmark,  whatever  its  amount.  Every 
window  presents  instead  of  glass  —  a  substance  rarely  em¬ 
ployed  here  in  the  form  of  panes,  and  indeed  superfluous 
in  so  mild  a  climate  —  Venetian  jalousies  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  green,  besides  a  pair  of  stout  wooden  shutters,  to  be 
closed  and  barred  at  the  first  threat  of  a  hurricane,  not 
else.  For  of  nightly  thieves,  housebreakers,  and  villainous 
“  centre-bits  ”  there  is  little  fear,  partly  owing  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Danish  town  police,  partly  to  the  character 
of  the  islanders  themselves,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  As 
to  the  houses  themselves,  a  few  —  very  few  —  of  them  are 
solidly  built ;  red  brick  picked  out  with  plaster,  of  which 
last-named  material,  eked  out  with  lath  and  rubble,  far  the 
greater  number  wholly  consist;  some  are  even  mere  wooden 
barracks,  spacious,  ugly,  and  insecure  to  see.  Wood  or 
otherwise,  almost  all  these  dwellings  prove  on  a  iiear  in¬ 
spection  to  be  trumpery  run-up  eonstructions,  with  thin 
walls  baking  in  the  blazing  sun,  shallow  unprotective  roof- 
eaves,  and  the  majority  without  a  verandah  of  any  sort. 
Only  here  and  there  some  more  pretentious  mansion  —  the 
large,  ungainly  edifice  recently  erected  as  Government 
House,  for  instance  —  has  pushed  out  —  Heaven  save  the 
mark  1  —  a  cast-iron  balcony,  as  ugly  as  any  that  ever 
figured  at  Hammersmith  or  on  the  Brompton  Road. 
Worse  yet  are  the  churches ;  the  so-called  English,  i.  e., 
Colono-Episcopalian,  being  of  ante-Puginian  Gothic,  hid¬ 
eous  enough  in  any  latitude,  absolutely  monstrous  in  this ; 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  or  Presbyterian,  the  heaviest  plas¬ 
ter  Doric ;  the  Moravian  Chapel  a  large  shapeless  barn ; 
end  the  Danish,  or  Lutheran  Church,  a  simple  nondescript. 

An  East  Indian  bungalow,  a  Brazilian  cathedral,  even  a 
Turkish  residence  In  Upper  Egypt,  each  tells  in  its  outline, 
and  yet  more  in  its  details,  something  either  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  traditions  peculiar  to  the  race  that  erected  it,  or 
of  prudent  adaptation  to  a  new  climate;  or,  it  may  be,  of 
both.  Hence,  in  looking  on  buildings  like  these,  we  at 
once  perceive  that  their  architects,  whether  Portuguese, 
Turks,  or  English,  had  fully  determined  to  make  the  coun¬ 
try  they  caipe  to  govern  or  to  colonize  their  own  home  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word :  nor  yet,  while  modifying,  to 
renounce  altogether  the  hereditary  and  almost  typical 
peculiarities  of  their  original  nationality.  St.  Thomas,  on 
the  contrary,  is  in  its  general  character  neither  Danish  nor 
Dutch  nor  anything  else ;  it  is  an  aggregation  of  lodgers 
Md  lodging-houses,  nothing  more ;  English,  Scotch,  Span¬ 
ish,  French,  Italian,  American,  architects,  inhabitants  — 
the  only  object  they  have  had,  one  and  all,  in  settling  here, 
has  been  that  of  making  as  much  money  as  they  could 
from  the  business  of  the  place,  and  then  being  off  as  quick 
as  possible*.  Their  stay  in  the  island  is  a  mere  temporary 
makeshift,  a  commercial  arrangement,  and  their  dwellings 
are  naturally  enough  in  accordance  with  their  scheme  of 
life. 

Pleasanter  objects  to  look  at  are  the  little  cottage-houses 
where  mulatto,  or,  as  they  prefer  being  called,  “  colored,” 
families  make  their  nests.  Bright-painted  wooden  boxes, 
green  or  blue,  all  made  up  to  outward  appearance  of  doors, 
^dows,  and  galleries,  but  well  sheltered  from  the  brood¬ 
ing  heat  by  projecting  roofs,  wide  verandas,  and  flower¬ 
ing  tropical  trees,  planted  wherever  the  rocky  soil  will 
allow  a  root  to  hold,  they  harmonize  well  with  the  climate, 


and  give  correct  indication  of  a  comparatively  settled  pop¬ 
ulation  for  their  inhabitants.  These  last  are  chiefly  clerks, 
artisans,  skilled  workmen,  and  the  like,  some  born  in  the 
island  itself,  others  natives  of  Tortola,  Antigua,  Barbadoes 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  like.  Their  number  is  more  than 
double  that  of  the  European-born  colonists.  A  gay,  active, 
and  improvident  set,  they  at  least  know  how  to  live ;  the 
West  Indian  archipelago  is  their  home;  they  have  no 
other ;  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  island ;  to  its  con¬ 
ditions  they  suit  the  circumstances  of  their  existence,  and 
make  the  best  of  climate  and  everything  else.  Cross¬ 
breeds  and  the  Europeans  together  amount  to  a  third  or  so 
of  the  entire  population  of  St.  Thomas ;  but  the  two  castes 
do  not  socially  coalesce,  and  the  aims  and  sentiments  of 
the  one  have  little  in  common  with  those  of  the  other. 

Scattered  round  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  jotted, 
where  one  least  expects  to  find  them,  among  the  mango- 
trees  and  guava-bushes  of  the  open  country,  small  wattled, 
or  boarded  cabins,  each  hardly  bigger  than  a  sentry-box, 
but  by  no  means  equally  compact  in  its  construction,  give 
shelter  to  negro  families.  Free  men  now,  and  ready 
enough  to  work,  to  gain,  and  to  squander  too  ;  unwilling 
only,  partly  owing  to  the  hated  and  still  fresh  reminiscences 
of  slavery,  partly  from  their  own  natural  instability  of 
character,  to  enter  into  long  engagements  or  to  pledge 
their  labor  beforehand,  these  darkies  constitute  about  two 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Their  shirts  and 
trousers  are  more  or  less  of  European  cut ;  but,  dress  and 
language  apart,  they  differ  in  hardly  any  respect  from  their 
free  brethren  in  Syria  or  Turkey.  Mahometans  there,  they 
have  here  adopted  Christianity,  some  one  fashion,  some 
another,  according  to  that  patronized  by  their  former  mas¬ 
ters  ;  but,  Christian  or  Moslem,  of  dogma  for  itself  they 
have  little  care ;  their  creed  is  emotional  only,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  much  the  worse  for  being  so.  Their  huts,  too, 
are  the  most  genuinely  tropical  objects  of  West  Indian 
domestic  architecture.  1  have  seen  the  exact  likenesses  of 
them  in  Nubia  and  Yemen. 

And  the  Danes  V  Well ;  if  St.  Thomas  be,  so  far  as  the 
European  population  is  concerned,  a  mere  lodging-house, 
the  Danes  here  act  the  part  of  the  lodging-house  keepers, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Like  the  rest,  they  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  live  in  hired  dwellings ;  they  collect  customs  and 
taxes,  keep  up  a  strict  police  by  land  and  harbor,  levy 
fines  on  unlicensed  salesmen  and  market-women,  imprison 
drunkards  and  vagrants,  and  —  well,  that  is  pretty  nearly 
all.  In  the  commercial  enterprise,  the  shipping  interests, 
the  trade  and  traffic  of  the  island  they  govern,  they  have 
next  to  no  share ;  in  planting  and  in  agriculture  no  skill  ; 
in  the  island  and  its  tenants  no  interest ;  nor  do  they  care 
to  take  any  measure  for  creating  such  among  others  on 
their  account.  Indeed,  there  is  not  throughout  the  whole 
of  St.  Thomas  a  single  Danish  school,  nor  in  the  solitary 
bookseller’s  shop  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  Moravian,  not  a 
Danish  establishment)  of  the  town  is  a  Danish  grammar 
or  dictionary  to  be  found.  The  public  offices  themselves, 
the  law  and  police  courts,  and  the  rest,  are  mere  hired 
rooms,  or  slight  constructions  of  the  usual  makeshift  char¬ 
acter  ;  they,  too,  are  the  work  of  the  colonists  and  settlers ; 
not  a  farthing  has  been  contributed  by  the  Treasury  of 
Copenhagen  towards  their  construction.  A  small,  quaint, 
square  fort,  with  battlements  and  turrets,  much  like  those 
out  of  which  the  St.  Barbara  of  art  or  the  imprisoned 
princesses  of  fairy  tales  are  wont  to  gaze,  and  which  in 
fact  now  serves  as  town  jail,  is  the  only  edifice  contributed 
by  Denmark  herself  to  the  town  and  island.  The  walla 
of  this  toy-castle  are  painted  red,  and  the  red  Danish  flag 
flies  from  the  small  round  keep  ;  it  looks  hot  enough  in 
the  sun,  and  suggests  the  idea  that  the  prisoners  inside, 
now  its  only  occupants,  must  be  uncomfortably  hot  too. 
But  the  prison,  fort,  and  flag  excepted,  no  other  symbol  of 
Danish  rule  meets  the  gazer’s  eye  as  it  takes  in  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  town  from  the  steamer  anchorage  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

Nor  when  we  land  on  the  negro-crowded  wharf  do  we 
find  much  to  modify  our  first  impressions  in  this  respect. 
'There  is,  indeed,  a  carved  Danish  inscription  —  the  only 
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one,  80  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  in  the  entire 
island — over  the  door  of  the  staircase  that  leads  up  to 
the  Custom  House  rooms ;  and  Danish  names,  to  which  no 
one  in  common  use  pays  the  slightest  attention,  are  roughly 
painted  up  at  the  corners  of  several  streets.  Also  you 
may  occasionally  meet  a  tall,  light-complexioned  individual, 
whose  stiff  carriage  and  ceremonious  bearing  proclaim 
him  a  Danish  official ;  or  a  blonde,  heavy-eyed,  slightly,  or 
very, as  the  case  maybe,  intoxicated,  white-clothed  soldier; 
there  are  about  sixty  of  them  on  the  island.  Poor  fellows; 
they  have  but  a  dull  time  of  it  in  garrison  ;  and  if  they 
occasionally  try  to  render  it  a  little  less  tedious  by  “  heavy- 
headed  revel,”  Hamlet  himself  would  hardly  have  included 
them  in  the  severity  of  his  comments  on  this  national  fail¬ 
ing  :  they  have  excuse  for  it  if  ever  any  one  had.  These 
things  apart,  however,  there  is  nothing  visible  to  right  or  left 
to  indicate  that  the  island  belongs,  and  has  for  two  centu¬ 
ries  belonged,  to  the  Danes,  rather  than  to  the  Americans, 
the  Chinese,  or  the  Khan  of  Crim  Tartary. 

The  universal  language  of  communication  among  the 
inhabitants,  white,  black,  or  colored,  is  English  ;  but  such 
English  I  a  compound  of  negro  grammar,  Yankee  accent, 
and  Creole  drawl;  to  “arrange”  is  to  “fix,”  “sir”  is 
“  sa’ar,”  “  boat  ”  is  “  ba’awt,”  and  so  on.  The  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  shop  fronts,  the  placards  on  the  wails,  the 
debile  little  newspapers  (there  are  two  published  here,  and 
the  ferocious  antagonism  of  their  respective  editors  in 
print  is,  I  trust,  limited  to  that  medium,  and  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  their  private  and  personal  feelings),  are  English ; 
and,  but  for  an  occasional  Spanish  sentence,  English  is  the 
only  language  you  hear  in  market,  street,  or  shop.  1  beg 
pardon :  there  are  no  “  shops  ”  in  St.  Thomas,  only 
“  stores ;  ”  just  as  every  man  here,  dustcarters  and  coal- 
heavers  not  excepted,  is  a  “  gentleman,”  and  every  woman, 
including  the  aged  black  Hebe  who  distributes  rum  and 
gin  for  two  cents  to  her  sailor  customers,  a  “lady.”  The 
physical  atmosphere  you  breathe  may  be  that  of  the 
tropics  ;  but  the  moral  or  non-moral,  public  and  private,  is 
that  of  New  York ;  as  for  the  social,  it  has  in  it  a  correc¬ 
tive  dash  of  Spanish  Creolism,  in  which  languor  supplies 
an  opportune  check  on  vice,  and  nonchalance  on  dishonesty. 
For  the  rest,  as  you  walk  down,  that  b  (for  west  the  ever- 
blowing  east  trade-wind  determines  the  “  up  ”  of  the 
island),  along  the  main  street  on  the  narrow  alluvial  level 
between  the  hill  slope  and  the  crescent  harbor  base,  you 
might,  but  for  the  blazing  sun  and  dazzling  azure  overhead, 
almost  fancy  yourself  in  a  ’long-shore  quarter  of  South¬ 
ampton  or  VVapping.  Ship  chandleries,  dry  goods,  rum 
shops,  slop  shops,  tobacco  shops,  sailors’  homes  (such 
homes  I  fleecing  dens  they  might  more  truly  be  called), 
coal  wharves,  timber  yards  —  objects  that  no  climate  can 
beautify,  no  associations  render  other  than  mean  and  vul- 
ar.  'The  latitude  is  the  latitude  of  the  poet-sung  tropics ; 
ut  the  scene  is  a  scene  of  the  coarsest  Europe.  In  vain 
you  call  to  mind  the  metrical  enchantments  of  Tennyson’s 
“  Locksley  Hall  ”  or  dreamy  “  Voyage."  of  Byron’s  heated 
“  Island,”  of  Coleridge’s  magical  “  Fragment :  ”  every¬ 
thing  around  dispels  the  conjured-up  illusion.  A  drunken 
seaman  and  a  filthy  old  hag  are  squabbling  on  one  side  of 

5ou  :  words  very  English  certainly,  but  not  to  be  found  in 
ohnson's  dictionary,  issue  from  tbe  grog-shop  on  the 
other:  the  vile  features  of  a  Creole  crimp,  arm  in  arm  with 
•  mottled-faced,  dull-eyed  Halifax  skipper,  meet  you  in 
front :  sight,  hearing,  smell,  all  are  of  that  peculiar  de¬ 
scription  which  charms  the  sailor,  the  British  specimen  in 
particular,  and  those  too,  perhap*,  who  make  money  out  of 
or  through  him  ;  but  which  is,  as  Carlyle  might  say,  “  ex¬ 
hilarating  in  the  long  run  to  no  other  created  being  ”  —  to 
none,  at  least,  who  have  not  received  the  special  training 
of  those  useful  but  unlovely  classes. 

Nor  are  the  details  of  the  town  in  other  respects  such  as 
to  bear  with  advantage  a  close  examination.  Tbe  streets, 
the  main  one  excepted,  are  mostly  mere  lanes,  narrow,  and 
crooked ;  while  many  of  them  —  those,  namely,  which  run 
from  the  harbor  inland  —  consist  of  flights  of  stony  stairs, 
which  had  Byron  seen  he  would  have  blessed  those  of 
Malta  by  comparison  instead  of  cursing  them.  ’The  pave- 
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ment,  too,  absolutely  wanting  in  not  a  few  places,  is  rougi 
and  full  of  holes  in  others ;  and  tbe  drains  —  for  sanit^ 
motives,  say  the  townsmen  I  —  are  all  open ;  what  the 
suit  is  after  a  fortnight  or  so  of  hot,  dry  weather  I  learc 
to  the  imagination  of  those  highly  respectable  members  o( 
Parliamentary  Committees  who  lay  yearly  reports  on  c«. 
responding  odorous  topics  before  our  British  noses.  Gas 
lights  exist,  it  is  true,  in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between ;  while  for  the  shiny  ninhu 
of  half  the  month  the  wandering  moon  bears  alone  the 
charge  of  public  illumination  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
clouds  and  the  municipality  have  too  often  to  divide  the 
responsibility  of  outer  darkness  and  its  consequences,  phys. 
ical  or  moral.  I  have  not  myself  had  the  good  fortune  of 
visiting  Copenhagen  ;  but  I  trust  that  the  Danes  at  home 
treat  their  capital  better  than  they  do  the  principal  tom: 
of  their  West  Indian  possessions. 

But  the  place,  though  it  cannot  be  called  lovely,  is  live); 
enough.  Siestas,  strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  relaxini 
climate  and  the  infectious  proximity  to  tbe  Spanish  colo 
nies,  are  not  the  fashion  here,  and  from  sunrise  to  suniet 
the  main  street  can  show  a  medley  of  nationalities  to  the 
full  as  varied  as  that  which  daily  throng  the  wooden 
bridge  of  Galata,  but  with  a  much  greater  diversity  of  hue. 
Black,  indeed,  predominates  among  the  complexions,  and 
white  among  the  garments ;  but  between  these  extremes  of 
color  every  shade  of  skin  and  dress  alike  may  be  observed. 
Broad-brimmed  Panama  hats  distinguish  in  general  the 
better  class  of  citizens;  commoner  straw  shelters  poorer 
heads.  Sallow,  parboiled-luoking  countenances  with  now 
and  then  an  unhealthy  flush,  telling  a  tale  of  brandy  over¬ 
much  in  the  daily  allowance  of  iced  water,  denote  the  North 
European,  Teuton  or  Scandinavian,  Briton,  German,  Dane, 
Dutch,  and  Swede,  with  the  pale,  over-worked-looking, 
sharp-featured  Yankee.  A  darker  tinge  of  face  and  hair, 
and  a  slenderer  form,  indicate  the  Italian,  French,  or  Span¬ 
ish  salesman ;  the  white  Creole,  whatever  his  semi  or  qua^ 
ter  nationality,  may  always  be  recognized  by  his  peculiarly 
weedy  aspect  and  lack-lustre  eye.  Two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  West  Indian  birth  and  breeding,  unrenewed  by 
fresh  European  or  African  grafts,  suffice  to  thin  out  the 
richest  European  blood,  and  to  dull  into  lethargy  tbe  most 
active  North  European  brain,  till  the  Englishman,  Dane, 
Norwegian,  or  Dutchman  becomes  a  thing  for  the  very 
negroes  to  pity  or  despise.  “Miscegenation,”  to  borrow 
an  ungainly  American  word,  may  have  its  drawbacks;  but 
exclusiveness  of  alliance  means  for  the  North  European  in 
these  regions  speedy  degeneration  and  disappearance. 

Busy,  restless,  affable,  at  once  cringing  and  forward  in 
manner,  who  does  not  recognize  the  children  of  Israel,  the 
genuine  descendants  of  clever,  birthright-purloining  Jacob, 
whatever  be  the  land  of  their  sojourn  in  their  world-wide 
dispersion  ?  Here  in  St  Thomas  we  have  them  of  cve^ 
sort,  dark  and  fair,  lean  and  burly,  but  all  alike  intent  on 
gain;  now  prosperous,  now  bankrupt;  tbe  very  climate 
that  may  occasionally  somewhat  slacken  their  outward 
man  has  no  relaxing  effect  on  the  irrepressible  energy  of 
their  will.  It  is  curious  to  enter  their  synagogue— i 
large,  crowded,  and  evidently  thriving  one  —  and  to  hear 
the  unchanged  songs  of  old  David  and  older  Moses  in  the 
oldest  language  of  the  Old  World,  intoned  here  with  ai 
much  fervency  of  utterance  and  singleness  of  belief  as  ever 
they  had  been  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  under  the  palmi 
of  Jordan,  long  before  a  Western  world  and  the  cocoannt- 
trees  of  its  islands  had  been  heard  or  dreamt  of.<  The  first 
names  entered  on  the  world’s  race-course,  they  bid  fair  to 
be  among  the  first  on  its  books  when  the  winners  are  told 
off  at  the  close.  Meanwhile  the  antithesis  their  activity 
affords  to  tbe  lounging,  careless,  take-it-easy  movements 
of  the  big  negroes  at  every  turn  and  corner,  does  much  to 
enliven  the  sun-heated  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  tbe 
town. 

But  it  is  at  night,  and  especially  when  the  white  rays  of 
tbe  full  moon,  the  Queen  of  the  Tropics,  delusively  cover 
roofs  and  pavement  with  what  seems  a  smooth  layer  of 
fresh-fallen  snow,  that  the  main  street  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  Custom  House,  known  as  King’s 
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wharf,  by  the  bye.  in  the  whole 
'htfbor,  and  constructed  not  indeed  with  Danish  money, 
'but  under  Danish  superintendence  —  and  the  acacia- 
I  planted  square,  that  serves  as  market-place  by  day,  all 
jibow  to  the  best  advantage.  Then  the  negroes,  who  here, 
III  in  the  cheerful  Levant,  and  even  on  the  misty  £u.\ine 
(oast,  keep  up  unaltered  their  ancestral  African  customs  of 
luightly  merry-makings  —  a  custom  which  the  Arabs  alone, 

I  of  all  races  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  dwell  amongst, 

'  ihare  with  them  —  come  out  in  their  gayest  dresses  and 
gijest  mood,  to  shout,  laugh,  sing,  romp,  and  divert  them- 
Mlves  like  the  overgrown  children  that  they  are.  Tall 
black  men  in  white  clothes  and  straw-hats,  tall  black 
i  women  too,  handsome  in  form  if  not  in  feature,  their  heads 
bound  round  with  many-colored  turbans,  sweep  through 
j  tbe  crowd  with  an  easy  freedom  of  gait  and  bold  step  very 
I  different  from  the  shuffling,  embarrassed  style  of  the 
nerveless  Creole  lady  and  her  over-dressed  European  sis¬ 
ter;  while  the  light-flowing  gown  of  the  negress  and  her 
!  variegated  head  gear  give  her,  even  independently  of  her 
dark  complexion,  a  semi-tropical  look  that  suits  the  cli- 
inate,  and  harmonizes  much  better  than  stiff  crinolines  and 
irtificial  flowers  with  the  surroundings  of  West  Indian 
nature.  When  will  civilized  women,  or  civilized  men 
either,  learn  that  individual  beauty,  to  have  its  complete 
effect,  must  harmonize  with  the  general  ?  that  form  and 
color,  size  and  shape,  however  fair  or  stately  in  themselves, 
icquire  their  ultimate  perfection  from  the  place  they  oc¬ 
cupy  ?  that  what  is  well  under  one  sky  may  he  ill  under 
another  V  what  is  iustly  admired  in  Europe  be  a  failure  in 
Asia?  and  what  looks  lovely  under  a  tropical  blaze  be 
void  of  charm  amid  the  mists  of  northern  gloom  ?  When 
tbe  Egyptians  erected  the  colonnades  of  Luxor  on  the 
shores  of  the  great  Nile,  the  Greeks  the  Parthenon  among 
tbe  blue,  picture-llke  hills  of  Attica,  and  medimval  archi¬ 
tects  the  clustering  pinnacles  of  Laon  beside  the  orchards 
and  green  hill-slopes  of  Picardy,  they  accomplished  in  every 
mstance  an  abiding  success,  different  tbe  one  from  tbe 
other,  but  each  perfect  in  its  kind  —  an  example,  a  lesson, 
and  a  wonder  to  all  ages.  Why,  then,  have  their  later 
successors,  who  in  modern  times  have  attempted  to  repro¬ 
duce  these  very  masterpieces  of  beauty  in  elaborate  copies, 
every  measurement,  every  line,  every  detail  the  same, 
baled  not  less  completely  than  the  others  succeeded? 
Is  it  not  that  they  ignored,  with  the  ignorance  that 
amounts  to  stolidity,  the  effect  of  altered  conditions,  of 
changed  times,  of  different  climate,  of  dissimilar  surround¬ 
ings,  noth  of  nature  and  art?  while  the  former  architects, 
Egyptian,  Gaul,  or  Greek,  knew,  with  the  knowledge  that 
amounts  to  instinct,  not  only  the  laws  of  construction  and 
tbe  grace  of  individual  outline,  but  also  those  of  collective 
harmony;  and  built  aptly  besides  building  well.  Thus  it 
hand  always  must  be.  East  or  West  alike,  with  architect- 
nre  of  whatever  kind,  public  or  private  ;  thus,  too,  in  great 
measure  with  sculpture,  with  painting,  with  ornament, 
with  dress, —  in  a  word,  with  art  of  every  sort. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  walk  and  philosophize  in  the  tepid 
ni»ht  air  and  pale  moonshine,  from  behind  a  hundred  open 
lighted  windows  comes  the  sound  of  jingling  pianos,  where 
mulatto  girls  are  peforming  their  endless  Spanish  waltzes; 
i  performances  accompanied  in  many  a  little  house  by  the 
clamor  of  many  voices  and  the  stamp  of  dancing  feet.  All 
h frank,  unrestrained  merry  making,  high  spirits,  and  fun; 
the  more  cheerful  because  —  to  the  credit  of  the  blacks  be 
It  said — it  is  seldom  excited  or  accompanied  by  drink, 
more  seldom  by  drunkenness.  West  Indian  negroes,  in 
ipite  of  the  contrary  example  set  them  more  or  less  by 
slmoit  every  class  and  description  of  whites  in  these  isl¬ 
ands,  are  generally  free  from  this  particular  form  of  vice  ; 
and  though  the  morality  of  domestic  life  is  not  so  much  low 
u  absolutely  wanting  among  them  —  indeed,  that  non  ext 
invenlus  might  be  the  correct  verdict  of  a  “  virtue  ”  court 
—the  frailties  of  the,island-born  African,  or  black  Creole, 
are  rarely  excused  or  aggravated  by  drink.  Among  the 
mulattoes,  on  the  contrary,  as  among  mixed  races  in  gen- 
*f*l,  the  bad  qualities  of  either  parentage  seem  to  come 
appemost;  and  the  immorality  of  the  negro  is  with  them 


ofren  enhanced  by  the  drunkenness  of  the  Briton  and  tbe 
murderous  treachery  of  tbe  Spaniard.  “  God  made  white 
men,  and  God  made  black  men,  but  the  devil  made  brown 
ones,”  is  a  common  proverb  here,  and  it  often  finds  its 
justification  in  fact. 

Town  and  inhabitants  —  the  Israelite  colony  alone  afler 
its  measure  excepted  —  all  impress  you  as  mere  mushroom 
growths  of  the  day,  with  little  root  in  the  past,  and  hardly 
a  promise  of  greater  fixity  in  the  future.  And  yet  what¬ 
ever  “  Charlotte- Amalia,”  to  give  the  place  its  distinctive 
name,  may  prove  to  be  when  you  are  fairly  in  it  and  of  it 
—  seen  from  outside,  and  especially  from  the  harbor  point 
of  view,  it  has  a  curiously  delusive  Levantine  look;  so 
much  so,  that  a  voyager,  who,  under  some  strange  enchant¬ 
ment  of  the  “  Sleeping  Beauty  ”  kind,  should  have  closed 
bis  eyes  while  just  off  Smyrna  or  Latakia,  and  then  first 
awakened  up  when  the  fairy  ship  was  in  the  act  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  port  of  St.  Thomas,  might  almost  fancy  that  he  had 
never  left  the  Syrian  or  iEgean  coast.  He  would,  in  fact, 
find  before  him  much  tbe  same  pictures(iue  sprinkling  of 
pretty  toy-like  houses  that  he  had  last  seen  under  the  sun 
of  Anatolia;  for  instance,  the  same  green  masses,  or  or¬ 
chard  trees,  both  running  up  the  same  abrupt  rocky  slopes, 
practicable  indeed  for  horses,  but  evidently  prohibitive  of 
carriage  use ;  the  same  high,  bush-sprinkled,  half-savage 
ridge  of  hills  behind  the  same  untidy  wharves,  makeshift 
landing-places,  and  rubbish-strewn  beach ;  the  same  super¬ 
fluity  of  little  boats,  plying  hither  and  thither  between  the 
larger  craft,  or  swarming,  as  though  with  piratical  intent, 
round  the  sides  of  each  new  arrival;  the  same  clear  sharp¬ 
ness  of  light  and  shade ;  the  same  pure  sea-water,  brisk 
air,  and  bright  sky.  No,  not  exactly  the  same,  any  one  of 
these ;  since  a  more  careful  inspection  would  detect  strange 
foliage  —  cocoanut,  for  example,  or  papai  —  among  the 
trees,  giving  notice  of  a  latitude  more  southerly  far  than 
the  I.«vantine;  the  water,  too,  is  the  inky  Atlantic  black, 
not  the  ultra-marine  Mediterranean  blue  in  its  clearness ; 
and  the  low,  drifting  fleeces  of  white  cloud  that  emerge, 
curl  after  curl,  from  behind  the  easterly  hill-range,  and 
sweep  swiftly  across  the  dazzling  sky  to  the  west,  are 
driven  by  no  Asiatic  land-breeze,  but  obey  the  trade-winds 
of  the  ocean  expanse.  ^ 

But,  general  outline  and  natural  features  apart,  there 
are  some  special  objects  in  which  St.  Thomas  may  claim  a 
real,  thougli  superficial,  resemblance  with  the  time-honored 
Levant.  Thus,  at  the  very  entry  of  the  harbor,  near  a 
diminutive  powder  shed,  there  stands  a  battery,  which  — 
hut  that  tbe  Danish,  and  not  the  Turkish,  flag  overshadows 
it — might,  by  a  new-comer,  be  almost  conjectured  to 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  constructions  that  stand  guard 
at  the  entry  of  the  Bosphorus  or  the  quarantine  bay  of 
Trebizond.  Through  the  thin  embrasures  of  a  decrepit 
parapet  wall  two  rusty  cannons  protrude  tbeir  muzzles,  the 
one  pointing  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  heaven  above,  the 
other  at  a  similar  inclination  to  the  waters  beneath.  Quite 
Turkish  both  for  appearance  and  efficiency.  Nor  do  the 
five  or  six  antiquated  tubes  of  old  iron  that  peer  over  the 
edges  of  the  queer,  red-painted  fort  walls  at  the  harbor’s 
base  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from  the  artillery  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Topkhaneh  of  Constantinople  to  the  imperial 
provinces.  Strangely,  too,  like  the  ruins  that  on  almost 
every  jutting  rock  of  the  Anatolian  coast  commemorate 
the  days  of  semi-independent  Pashas  and  pugnacious 
Dereh-begs,  are  the  two  round  towers,  massive  and  gray, 
that  crown,  the  one  “  Government  Hill,”  the  easternmost 
of  the  three  already  mentioned  as  included  in  the  town 
itself;  the  other,  an  isolated  rising  ground  near  the  base 
of  the  harbor.  Nor  is  this  resemblance  one  of  outward 
form  only,  but  of  historical  meaning;  for,  unlike  everything 
else  in  the  island,  these  towers  are  dignified  by  having  a 
tradition  of  their  own;  ani  in  popular  belief  at  least,  if 
not  in  fact,  they  supply  the  “  missing  link  ”  between  the 
modern  St.  Thomas  of  sharp.  Yankeefied  traders,  and  the 
old  St.  Thomas  of  bona  fide  pirates  and  buccaneers.  One 
of  these  ruins  bears  tbe  name  of  Blue  Beard’s,  the  other 
of  Black  Beard's  Tower.  This  New- World  Blue  Beard, 
however,  unlike,  so  far,  to  his  namesake  of  European  or. 
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as  some  say,  of  Asiatic  celebrity,  has  left  behind  him  no 
record  by  which  he  can  be  identified  —  not  so  much  as  a 
fairy  legend  ;  no  Sister  Anne  climbed  to  the  top  of  his 
tower  to  proclaim  to  her  hastening  brothers  the  dark  mys¬ 
teries  within  its  walls ;  and  we  are  free  to  conjecture  not 
seven,  but,  if  we  like,  seventy  decapitated  wives,  and 
horrors  compared  with  which  those  of  the  famous  blood¬ 
stained  closet  were  gentle  matrimonial  endearments. 

More,  or  perhaps  less,  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Black 
Beard  has  found  authentic  chroniclers  of  his  deeds,  private 
as  well  as  public.  A  native  of  Bristol,  Captain  Trench  — 
to  give  him  the  name  by  which  he  started  in  life  —  was 
one  of  the  many  brave  sea-ruling  Britons  who  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  developed  by  a  ready  course  of  natural 
selection,  and  a  pre-Darwinian  struggle  for  life,  from  pri¬ 
vateers  into  pirates. 

Our  hero’s  short  but  glorious  eareer  was  run  between 
Jamaica  and  the  Virginian  coast.  St.  Thomas  lies  mid¬ 
way,  and  the  inumerable  creeks,  inlets,  and  bays  that  indent 
its  bush-lined  shore  may  well  have  afforded  shelter  and 
concealment  to  Black  Beard  as  well  as  to  others  of  this 
trade.  And  certainly  when  attired  in  his  favorite  full-dress 
style,  and  with  his  beard  (which  we  are  assured  covered 
his  whole  face,  eyes  and  nose  probably  excepted)  twisted 
into  a  hundred  curls,  each  curl  dandily  tied  up  in  a  bow  of 
red  ribbon,  and  illuminated  by  twenty  burning  matches 
stuck,  ten  of  a  side,  under  the  brim  of  his  hat,  the  Captain 
must  have  produced  quite  a  sensation  among  the  inhabitants 
—  Carib,  negro,  Dutch,  or  Dane  —  of  the  little  island. 
Indeed,  the  “  flaming  ministers  ”  of  his  toilet  seem  to  have 

firoved  for  West  Indian  fair  ones  not  less  attractive  than 
ighted  tapers  commonly  are  for  evening  moths;  and  we  read 
that  fourteen  wives  —  successive  or  simultaneous,  the  story 
says  not  —  were  drawn  by  their  rays,  and  entangled  in  the 
mazes  of  that  ribboned  l^ard.  Unfortunately  the  human 
butterflies  seem  to  have  paid  not  less  dearly  for  their  folly 
than  is  ordinarily  the  case  with  their  insect  prototypes, 
since  Black  Beard,  unless  much  maligned,  was  a  very  Blue 
Beard  in  domestic  life. 

••  A  cross  between  Puck  and  Moloch  ”  is  the  title  given 
by  the  shrewd  historical  estimate  of  Macaulay  to  one  of  the 
pet  monarch  heroes  of  an  eccentricity-loving  writer  of  our 
own  day.  What  the  father  of  the  Great  Frederick  was 
in  his  own  family  and  court,  that  and  more  was  Captain 
Trench  among  his  crew  —  a  hero  after  Mr.  Carlyle’s  own 
heart,  and  not  less  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Pantheon  of 
his  worship  than  Friedrich  Wilhelm  or  Governor  Eyre 
himself.  Indeed,  the  choicest  diversions  of  Potsdam  or 
Morant  Bay  seem  tame  when  compared  with  Black  Beard’s 
practical  fun.  “  Let  us  make  a  little  hell  of  our  own,  and 
try  who  can  bear  it  longest,”  said,  one  day,  the  gallant 
Captain,  as  he  forced  some  choice  spirits  of  his  crew  to 
descend  with  him  into  the  ship’s  hold.  When  all  were 
below,  Black  Beard  carefully  closed  the  hatches  on  the 
company  and  himself,  and  then  proceeded  to  set  on  fire 
several  pots  which  he  had  previously  arranged,  ready  filled 
with  shavings  and  sulphur.  His  companions,  almost  suf¬ 
focated,  soon  cried  out  for  mercy ;  but  Black  Beard’s 
lun^s,  as  well  as  his  heart,  were  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and 
he  did  not  let  them  out  of  his  imitation  bell  till  they  had 
almost  exchanged  the  trial  for  the  reality.  'Thinking  them, 
however,  it  seems,  sufficiently  prepared  by  this  experiment 
for  the  latter,  he  soon  after  took  measures  for  sending  one 
or  two  of  them  there  at  short  notice.  To  this  end  he  in¬ 
vited  his  comrades  one  evening  to  a  sociable  merry-making 
in  his  cabin ;  and,  while  they  sat  drinking  there,  be  sud¬ 
denly  blew  out  the  light,  crossed  his  hands,  in  each  of 
which  was  a  loaded  and  ready-cocked  pistol,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  fired  across  the  table.  Sad  to  say,  his  praiseworthy 
intentions  were  frustrated  of  their  accomplishment ;  only 
wounds,  and  not  death,  following  upon  this  “  merry  jest,” 
But  to  do  the  bearded  Captain  justice,  when  not  his  own 
men,  but  prisoners  from  another  ship,  were  before  him,  he 
seldom  failed  to  take  better  aim.  How  much  the  unhanged 
survivors  of  bis  crew,  not  to  mention  his  fourteen  disconso¬ 
late  widows,  bewailed  his  loss,  when  Lieutenant  Maynard, 
R.  N.,  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Virginia  with  this  worthy’s 


head,  beard,  ribbons,  matches,  and  all,  suspended  from 
bowsprit,  history  has  left  unrecorded. 

Whether  Black  Beard  really  built,  and,  while  on  shore, 
—  taking  refuge  from  his  pursuers,  or  recruiting  suppliy 
for  fresh  exploits  at  sea,  —  actually  dwelt  in  the  thick-walle,) 
round  tower  that  now  crowns  the  highly  respectable  sum. 
mit  of  Government  Hill,  is,  however,  uncertain  ;  here,  ai 
in  the  case  of  so  many  other  heroic  memorials,  it  is  merely 
tradition  versus  want  of  evidence.  Old  ship-cannon  have 
indeed  been  dug  out  of  the  neighboring  soil  ;  and  ahui>e 
oblong  mass  of  brickwork,  close  by  the  tower  itself,  is  s^ 
to  cover  alike  the  remains  —  headless,  I  suppose  —  and  the 
ill-gotten  riches  of  the  pirate.  But  from  one  or  otha 
motive  —  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  listless  indifference 
that  characterizes  the  white  population  of  the  West  Indiai 
settlements  in  generiil — nobody  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
settle,  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  mattock,  the  truth,  or,  more 
probably  still,  the  falsehood,  of  the  legend. 

”  Requiescat  in  pace"  if  peace  there  be  for  such,  alonj 
with  the  great  Captains  Kidd,  Avory,  Low,  and  otha 
kindred  sea-heroes,  “  all  of  them  fallen,  slain  by  the  sword, 
who  caused  their  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living.”  Hell- 
twins,  piracy  and  slavery  —  they  have  both,  after  centuriei 
of  blood  and  crime,  been  well-nigh  exorcised  from  the  New- 
World  coasts,  or  only  linger  under  the  appropriate  flags  of 
Spain  and  Holy  Church,  the  flags  of  Alva  and  Pizarro,  of 
'Torquemada  and  the  Inquisition.  It  is  “the  glory,  fa 
above  all  else  on  earth,”  of  England  to  have  first  pronounced 
their  exorcism  ;  the  final  consummation  of  that  sentence  ot 
the  ill  remnants  of  Cuba  may,  though  delayed  awhile,  be 
yet  executed  by  England’s  eldest  child,  the  great  Americio 
Republic.  The  work  is  a  good  work  :  honor  to  those  who 
complete  it,  of  whatever  nationality  they  be  1 


STORY  OF  JACK  SCOTT  AND  BESSY  SUR¬ 
TEES. 

The  Scotts  are  an  old  and  widely  diffused  Border  clao. 
They  have  had  many  distinguished  men  amongst  them: 
the  greatest  of  all  being  the  illu.strious  poet  and  novelist,  of 
whose  personal  appearance  and  genial  character  some  ofui 
have  still  an  agreeable  remembrance.  As  an  active,  push¬ 
ing  race,  the  Scotts  have  spread  far  beyond  their  natWe 
glens,  crossed  the  Border,  and  settled  in  various  parts  of 
Northumberland. 

In  the  early  jsart  of  last  century,  there  dwelt  in  Sand- 
gate,  an  old-fashioned  thoroughfare  near  the  Tyne,  outside 
Newcastle,  a  family’  of  these  Scotts,  whose  occupation  Uj 
among  the  barges  and  coal-traders  on  the  river.  They 
were  an  industrious,  decent  set  of  people^  with  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  gentility,  and,  as  was  reasonable,  improved  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  family 
begins  to  emerge  from  obscurity  in  the  person  of  William 
Scott,  who  is  apprenticed  to  a  coal-fitter  in  Newcastle.  A 
coal-fitter  is  a  kind  of  middle-man  between  the  owner  of 
coal-pits  and  shippers.  He  purchases  the  coal,  transfers  it 
to  barges  called  keels,  whence  it  is  put  on  board  ships  in 
the  river.  The  word  keel,  from  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  term, 
signifying  a  barque,  is  now  lost  to  the  general  vernacular, 
but  remains  preserved  in  a  popular  ballad,  “  Weel  may  the 
Keel  row.  'The  term  also  keeps  its  ground  in  relation  to 
the  coal-barges  on  the  Tyne,  where  owners  of  keels  ate 
men  of  considerable  substance.  The  William  Scott  we 
have  been  speaking  of  rose  by  his  steadiness  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  be  a  coal-fitter  and  proprietor  of  keels,  with  nu¬ 
merous  keelmen  in  his  employment.  With  a  view  to  keep 
his  men  from  straggling  away  among  public-houses,  he  for 
a  time  kept  a  house  for  their  special  accommodation,  the 
sale  of  beer  to  them  adding  to  his  ordinary  gains.  Thii 
concern,  however,  as  not  being  creditable  to  a  man  in  hie 
flourishing  circumstances,  was,  after  a  time,  dropped. 
From  being  an  owner  of  keels,  he,  in  due  course,  became 
an  owner  of  ships,  in  which  capacity  few  men  attained 
greater  note  on  the  Tyne  from  Newcastle  to  Shields  and 
Sunderland. 
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William  Scott  was  married  in  1 740  to  a  Miss  Atkinson, 
of  Newcastle.  It  was  a  happy  matrimonial  alliance.  Be- 
lides  good  looks  and  placid  temper,  the  lady  possessed  an 
excellent  understanding,  along  with  all  proper  domestic  ac- 
A  fortunate  marriage  for  the  owner  of  keels 
and  sliips !  At  the  time  that  a  child  was  about  to  make 
its  appearance,  the  country  was  thrown  into  alarm  by  the 
rebellion,  in  the  spring  of  1 745.  A  rebel  army  was’advanc- 
ing  on  the  Tyne.  The  gates  of  Newcastle  were  shut  and 

E’ed.  In  a  condition  which  made  her  apprehensive  of 
of  violence,  Mrs.  Scott  removed  to  the  village  of 
Heyworth,  four  miles  distant,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
There  she  gave  birth  to  a  male  infant ;  but  there  was  a  sec¬ 
ond  child,  and,  in  the  urgency  of  the  case,  a  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  was  sent  for  to  Newcastle.  It  was  during  the 
night ;  the  gates  were  closed ;  as  delay  might  be  hazard¬ 
ous,  the  doctor  was  let  down  over  the  wall  in  a  basket,  and 
he  arrived  in  good  time  to  deliver  Mrs.  Scott  of  a  female 
child.  The  boy  was  named  William,  and  we  shall  soon 
hear  more  of  him. 

It  was  Mrs.  Scott’s  destiny  to  “  fall  into  a  family’.”  Re- 
tnrning  to  Newcastle  after  the  rebellion  was  over,  she  again, 
slier  a  time,  had  twins,  a  boy  and  girl,  born  on  the  4th 
of  June  (the  birthday  of  George  HI.),  1751.  The  boy  was 
christened  John — the  John  Scott,  hero  of  our  story,  but 
who  almost  until  middle  life  was  best  known  by  his  friends 
as  Jack,  or  Jack  Scott.  Master  Jackey  was  a  promising 
outh  while  still  in  petticoats,  but  scarcely  more  so  than  his 
rother  William,  who  was  from  five  to  si.x  years  his  senior. 
The  two  boys  had  good  brains.  They  grew  up  fond  of 
books,  which  is  always  a  sign  of  acute  intelligence,  and 
toth  had  a  surprising  memory.  Of  course,  they  had  the 
ordinary  unruliness  of  boys,  performed  pranks,  and  under¬ 
went  the  floggings  at  school  which  at  that  time  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  proper  academic  discipline.  At  the  Free  Gram¬ 
mar-school  at  Newcastle,  under  the  management  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Moises,  they  acquired  a  sound  classical  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  which  they  were  largely  indebted  for  their  future 
advancement.  William  was  sent  to  complete  his  education 
at  Oxford  ;  lout  the  father  did  not  contemplate  sending 
Jack  thither,  considering  the  line  of  life  he  was  likely  to 
ursue.  For  one  thing.  Jack  was  a  skilled  penman.  His 
andwriting  was  beautiful,  and  remained  so  during  life. 

Jack  was  otherwise  acomplished.  As  a  small  but  hand¬ 
somely  made  youth  of  fourteen,  he  was  one  of  the  best  dan¬ 
cers  in  Newcastle.  At  the  dancing-school,  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  gallantry  in  helping  the  young  ladies  to  put 
on  their  dancing-shoes,  it  being  according  to  etiquette  in 
those  days  to  render  this  kind  of  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  a  small  bou(]uet  of  flowers.  In  this  way.  Jack 
Scott  grew  up  a  beau,  and  was  admired  for  the  gracefulness 
of  his  manners.  On  reaching  his  fifteenth  year,  his  father 
began  to  think  what  was  to  be  done  with  him.  Nothing 
seemed  more  suitable  than  to  bring  him  up  to  bis  own  trade 
u  a  coal-fitter.  William,  who,  by  his  excellent  abilities, 
had  already  gained  a  fellowship,  and  occupied  the  position 
of  a  college  tutor,  did  not  like  the  idea  of  seeing  brother 
Jack  a  coal-dealer,  and  persuaded  his  father  to  send  the  lad 
to  Oxford,  where  something  better  could  be  done  for  him. 
So,  in  1766,  Jack  goes  in  the  fly  to  Oxford,  and  is  there 
entered  as  a  member  of  the  university.  Here  he  did  not 
shine  so  conspicuously  as  ou  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and  his 
Northumbrian  burr  was  not  in  his  favor.  Yet  he  spent 
three  years  at  college,  showed  his  splendid  talents,  and, 
like  his  brother,  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1771,  he  wrote 
u  English  essay,  and  gained  the  prize  for  doing  so  —  a 
matter  of  graiulation  to  the  family. 

While  everything  was  going  on  swimmingly  for  high  ac¬ 
ademic  honors.  Jack  Scott,  at  twenty-one  years  of  ago,  sac¬ 
rificed  all  his  prospects  by  a  single  act.  In  the  course  of  a 
journey  through  the  north  of  England,  he  attended  church 
M  Sedgefield  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  there  saw  and 
uutantly  fell  in  love  with  Elizabeth  Surtees,  daughter  of  a 
liMker  in  Newcastle.  Bessy  was  under  the  charge  of  an 
mjnt,  to  whom  Jack  contrived  to  procure  an  introduction, 
vmih  opened  the  way  for  a  conversation  with  the  young 
Udy.  His  fame  as  a  prize  essayist,  united  with  his  hand° 


some  personal  appearance,  and  black,  sparkling  eyes,  gave 
him  an  advantage  which  proved  irresistible.  After  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  but  a  few  days.  Jack  Scott  and  Bessy  had 
pledged  their  troth  to  each  other. 

Miss  Surtees  had  not  yet  come  out.  This  important 
affair  in  a  young  lady’s  life  was  to  take  place  at  a  ball  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  —  the  duke  of  Culloden  noto¬ 
riety —  at  Newcastle  on  the  1st  September,  1771.  Jack 
took  good  care  to  be  at  the  ball,  but  disconcerted  by  seeing 
Bessy  led  out  as  a  partner  by  the  duke,  and  that  she  was 
ceremoniously  treated  as  the  “  belle  of  the  ball,”  he  did  not 
ask  her  to  dance.  For  this  shyness,  he  speedily  miide  up. 
At  the  weekly  assemblies,  he  not  only  danced  with  her,  but 
openly  showed  that  he  was  an  admirer.  An  arrangement 
in  the  rooms  was  favorable  to  the  young  pair.  There  was 
a  large  and  a  small  apartment,  with  a  lobby  or  stair  head 
between.  In  the  dances.  Jack  made  a  point  of  dancing 
with  Bessy  down  the  long  room  into  the  lobby  and  the 
small  room  beyond  —  a  circumstance  he  used  gleefully  to 
relate  in  his  later  days  as  a  skilful  piece  of  generalship. 

These  dancings  did  not  escape  notice.  The  Scotts  were 
sorry  that  Jack  bad  entangled  himself  so  early  in  life,  though 
they  allowed  his  choice  was  unexceptionable.  If  he  mar¬ 
ried  Bessy,  he  would  lose  his  fellowship,  and  where  were 
his  means  of  a  respectable  livelihood  V  As  for  the  Surtees, 
they  were  furious  at  the  notion  of  Jack  Scott,  son  of  a  coal- 
fitter  who  once  kept  a  public-house,  aspiring  to  be  a  match 
for  their  daughter.  Resolved  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
check  the  alliance,  they  sent  Bessy  off  on  a  visit  to  a  lady, 
a  high  connection  in  London ;  trusting  she  would  there  be 
looked  after,  and  the  fancy  for  Jack  Scott  driven  out  of  her 
head.  Bessy  saw  much  fine  company  in  Loudon,  figured  at 
parties  in  Northumberland  Hou.se,  the  Opera,  and  Rane- 
lagh.  Jack  was  not  far  off.  He  found  means  to  have  in¬ 
terviews  with  Bessy  while  walking  under  female  tutelage  in 
Hyde  Park.  On  these  occasions,  there  was  a  muti  al  de¬ 
termination  to  hold  to  their  plighted  troth.  This  being  set¬ 
tled,  Jack  went  for  a  short  time  to  Oxford,  and  Bessy  re¬ 
turned  to  her  home  in  Newcastle.  If  Surtees  imagined 
that  the  engagement  with  his  dailghter  was  broken  off,  be 
was  mistaken.  Bessy  had  secretly  arranged  to  elope  with 
her  lover.  AVe  do  not  justify  elopement.  ^It  is  a  paltry 
way  of  beginning  an  honorable  married  career.  Surtees, 
however,  was  not  without  blame.  He  thought  that  be,  as  a 
banker,  was  a  much  grander  person  than  any  of  the  Scotts, 
and  viewed  the  proposed  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
Jack  Scott  as  a  prodigious  downcome  in  dignity.  In  real¬ 
ity,  Jack  was  as  good  as  he  was,  intellectually  a  much 
greater  man  ;  and  the  amusing  fact  is,  that  the  whole  Sur¬ 
tees  family  lived  to  see  their  error. 

The  plot  now  thickens  in  intensity.  The  night,  of  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  17  72,  was  selected  for  the  elopement.  NIr.  Surtees, 
notwithstanding  his  affected  grandeur,  lived  in  a  house 
above  a  shop  in  a  street  called  the  Sandhill.  The  shop  was 
that  of  Mr.  Clayton,  a  clothier,  who  bad  for  assistant  a 
young  man  named  Wilkinson,  a  friend  of  Scott.  The 
dwelling  of  Surtees  had  an  entrance  separate  from  the 
shop,  but  its  windows  could  easily  be  reached  by  a  ladder 
from  the  pavement.  AVilkinson  had  no  difficulty  in  secret¬ 
ing  a  ladder,  which  at  the  time  appointed  he  placed  against 
the  most  westerly  window ;  and  down  it,  uniler  cloud 
of  night,  slid  Bessy  Surtees  into  the  arms  of  Jack  Scott. 
The  thing  was  well  managed.  At  a  respectful  distance,  a 
post-chaise  was  in  waiting,  and  in  it  the  pair  drove  off  for 
Scotland.  The  road  they  took  was  that  by  Morpeth  and 
Coldstream,  by  which  they  arrived  next  morning  at  Black- 
shiels.  Scott’s  design  was  probably  to  take  fresh  horses  at 
Blackshiels,  and  post  on  to  Edinburgh,  only  two  stages  dis¬ 
tant,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  could  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  ;  but  having  accidentally  learned  that  the  Rev.  J. 
Buchanan,  Episcopal  minister  at  Haddington,  was  in  the 
house,  he  invited  that  gentleman  to  officiate,  which  he  did 
aiteording  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England, 
and  afterwards  gave  them  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  The 
newly  wedded  pair  immediately  retraced  their  route  to 
Morpeth,  where  they  resided  for  a  day  or  two. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Surtees  was  at  first  impla- 
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cable  in  his  resentment. '^The  Scotts  were  more  distressed 
than  angry.  As  what,  however,  was  done  could  not  be  un¬ 
done,  they  sent  their  forgiveness,  and  invited  Jack  and  his 
bride  to  their  dwelling.  They  came,  and  matters  were  so 
far  made  up.  In  a  few  months,  there  was  a  softening  in 
the  feelings  of  the  old  banker.  He  saw  it  was  no  use,  or 
rather  worse  than  useless,  to  stand  out.  There  was  accord¬ 
ingly  a  treaty  of  peace  by  the  belligerents.  Scott’s  father 
settled  two  thousand  pounds  on  the  newly  wedded  pair,  and 
Mr.  Surtees  settled  one  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which  he 
afterwards  doubled.  The  annual  proceeds  were  meant  as  a 
help  to  the  young  couple.  They  were  literally  penniless, 
and  the  small  annual  income  from  these  gifts  was  all  they 
could  reckon  upon  till  Jack  could  make  his  way  in  the 
world.  To  make  the  marriage  doubly  sure,  the  ceremony 
was  solemnized  afresh  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Newcastle,  19th  January,  1773.  That  may  be  called  the 
date  at  which  Scott  began  his  memorable  career.  He  and 
Bessie  drove  olf  southwards  across  the  Tyne.  The  world 
was  all  before  them.  Doubts  and  darkness  hovered  over  the 
future ;  hut  in  these  young  beings  there  was  the  spring  of 
hope  and  intelligence,  with  a  determinate  resolution  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life.  Jack  had  formed  his  plan.  It  was  to  en¬ 
ter  himself  a;  a  student  at  the  bar,  and  reside  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  probation  at  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Society 
of  the  Middle  Temple  28th  January,  1773.  At  Oxford,  he 
delivered  lectures,  taught  pupils,  and  so  eked  out  his  small 
income.  Mrs.  Scott  proved  an  admirable  helpmate.  Study¬ 
ing  her  husband’s  means,  she  made  both  ends  meet.  The 
only  entertainments  she  gave  were  small  tea-parties,  and 
we  learn  with  some  interest  that  one  of  her  occasional 
guests  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

In  studying  for  the  bar,  Scott  made  the  most  strenuous 
endeavors.  Having  taken  his  degree  of  M.aster  of  Arts, 
he  plunged  into  his  legal  studies;  rose  at  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  spent  only  a  few  minutes  at  meals ;  took  little  out¬ 
door  exercise ;  and  sat  up  over  his  books  till  late  at  night. 
He  also  had  the  fortitude  to  keep  his  brain  unclouded. 
His  abstemiousness  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  exemplary. 
In  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  was  a 
model  husband;  while  Bessy,  in  her  tender  and  loving 
way,  and  earnest  devotion  to  his  interests,  was  a  modm 
wife.  The  marriage  had  been  a  perfect  success.  The 
economizing  spirit  of  the  pair  was.  if  anything,  augmented 
by  the  birlh  of  a  son  in  March,  1774.  Next  year,  being 
called  to  the  bar,  Scott  —  for  we  must  drop  calling  him 
«I*ck  —  went  to  reside  in  I^ondon.  His  house  was  in  Cur- 
sitor  Street,  near  Chancery  Lane,  afterwards  described  by 
him  as  his  first  perch,  to  which  in  an  evening  he  used  to 
bring  from  Fleet  market  twopenceworth  of  sprats  for  sup¬ 
per.  Success  in  the  legal  profession  is  only  attainable  by 
intense  industry,  a  fair  share  of  common-sense  and  tact, 
along  with  perhaps  a  degree  of  good-luck.  Erskine  was  a 
surprising  instance  of  a  rapid  rise  to  fortune.  Thurlow 
also  mounted  suddenly  by  his  ingenious  reasoning  and  fer¬ 
vid  oratory  in  the  Douglas  cause.  Scott  had  not  so  good 
a  chance,  but  be  lost  nothing  in  perseverance  ;  and  he  was 
aided  immensely  by  his  powers  of  memory,  as  well  as  by 
acuteness  of  judgment  His  slender  means  did  not  permit 
his  becoming  a  pupil  for  twelve  months  under  an  equity 
pleader.  For  this  deficiency  he  was  partly  compensated  by 
being  allowed  gratuitously  to  study  cases  in  the  office  of 
a  kind-hearted  conveyancer,  and  so  stored  his  mind  with 
details  for  practice  as  a  barrister. 

We  cannot  go  into  a  regular  account  of  Scott’s  career. 
That  is  given  better  elsewhere  by  Lord  Campbell.  For 
several  years  he  had  little  practice,  and  Mrs.  Scott’s 
houMkeeping,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  still  on  a  moderate 
footing.  But  he  never  despaired,  went  upon  circuit,  and 
accumulated  experience.  His  day  of  triumph  came.  In 
1 780,  in  an  intricate  contest  as  to  the  rights  of  an  heir-at- 
law  to  rank  as  a  residuary  legatee,  tried  before  Lord  Thur¬ 
low,  Mr.  Scott  offered  such  convincing  arguments  as  to 

giin  the  case  for  his  client.  His  reputation  was  made. 

riefs  came  in  upon  him,  and  ever  afterwards  he  was  at 
ease  in  bis  circumstances.  In  1783,  he  received  a  silk 
gown.  He  about  the  same  time,  through  his  strong  Con¬ 


servative  leanings,  was  elected  member  of  parliament  fg 
Weobly.  His  appearances  in  the  House  of  Commons,  u 
has  been  the  case  of  many  noted  lawyers,  were  disappoigv 
ing.  In  1788  he  rose  to  be  Solicitor-General,  and  receired 
the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  king.  In  1793  hews 
promoted  to  be  Attorney-General.  Next,  in  1799  hewn 
made  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  created 
Baron  Eldon  of  Eldon  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Jacl 
Scott  a  peer  I  Bessy  become  Lady  Eldon  I  How  th 
news  spread  at  Newcastle,  and  astonished  everybody- 
the  Surtees  in  particular,  though  they  already  had  occs 
sion  to  change  their  opinion  concerning  Bessy's  marria^ 
Fortunately,  Lord  Eldon’s  venerable  mother  survived  tt 
see  her  son  arrive  at  this  distinction ;  and  with  proper  filiii 
affection,  his  first  duty,  on  being  raised  to  the  peeraje, 
was  to  acquaint  her  with  the  fact  —  signing  himself  Et. 
Dox.  One  does  not  learn  without  emotion  that  on  receipt 
of  the  letter,  the  old  lady  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed 
“  To  think  that  I  should  live  to  be  the  mother  of  a  lord!” 
What  justifiable  pride  hath  not  a  mother  in  the  higl 
worldly  appreciation  of  her  sons  I  It  is  about  the  moi 
exalted  sentiment  in  which  humanity  can  indulge.  Lod 
Eldon  attained  still  higher  honors.  In  1801,  on  the  dis 
missal  of  Wedderburn,  Lord  Loughborough,  he  was  sp. 
pointed  Lord-Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 

Few  men  have  had  such  a  lengthened  juducial  and  polit 
ical  career.  Eldon  was  Chancellor  under  three  successin 
administrations.  His  decisions  were  sound,  and  the  chid 
fault  imputed  to  him  was  his  delay  and  hesitation  in  brio'- 
ing  suits  to  a  final  judgment.  In  the  present  day,  hi 
political  views  would  be  pronounced  narrow  and  ungeniil, 
though  no  one  ever  doubted  bis  sincerity,  and  earnes 
desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  country.  In 
private  life,  he  was  fond  of  jocularities,  and  untiring  in  hii 
anecdotes  about  early  struggles  and  acquaintances ;  ofta 
giving  amusing  accounts  of  incidents  in  which  he  had  beti 
concerned.  He  never  affected  to  conceal  his  origin ;  anl 
as  an  instance  of  his  goodness  of  heart,  did  not  forget,  n 
becoming  Lord-Chancellor,  to  confer  a  lucrative  appoint 
ment  on  Moises,  his  old  friend  and  school-master  at  Net- 
castle. 

In  1821,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  Visconit 
Enconibe  and  Earl  of  Eldon.  His  “  beloved  Bessie  ”  Ihed 
ten  years  to  enjoy  her  new  title  as  Countess  of  Elilon;  and 
deeply  did  the  Earl  mourn  her  decease  in  1831.  Hi 
himself,  after  outliving  almost  all  his  immediate  relationi, 
died  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  January  3,  1838,  learinj 
behind  him  a  fortune  of  over  half  a  million  sterling.  Ii 
bis  titles  and  estates  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson. 
Ixird  Eldon’s  brother,  William,  had  a  scarcely  less  dii- 
tinguished  career.  He,  too,  was  a  lawyer,  and  ultimatelj 
rose  to  be  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty;  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  as  also  in  his  knowledge  of  international  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  law,  he  won  high  distinction.  He  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Stowel;  but  at  his  decease  in  I81S, 
without  male  issue,  the  title  became  extinct.  Lords  Eldon 
and  Stowel  were  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  their 
time.  In  their  lives  they  presented  a  memorable  Instance 
of  two  brothers  rising  to  eminence  through  sheer  force  of 
abilities  which  they  are  said  to  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  inherit  from  their  mother. 


Thk  thought  sometimes  crosses  the  mind,  IVlio  is  Row- 
ley  '/  a  question  suggested  by  that  famous  lyric  which 
b^ins 

A  Frog  he  would  a-wooing  go  ; 

Heigho,  says  Rowley  ! 

We  do  not,  of  course,  take  exception  to  the  frog  "oing  to 
woo ;  as  such  a  step  is  man-like,  so  it  may  be  frog-like,  for 
aught  we  know.  But  who  is  Rowley,  and  why  doei  ho 
interfere,  and  what  does  he  mean  by  Heigho  1  that  the 
frog  would  a-wooing  go. 

Whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no 
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denotes  a  somewhat  saucy  and  disobedient  spirit;  but 
really  these  things  so  often  occur  in  families,  that  it  is  no 
use  to  be  over-particular.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  in 
That  sense  he  went  wooing 

With  his  roly  poly,  gammon  and  spinach ; 
but  this  is  the  means  of  bringing  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  name  of  the  mysterious  Rowley  — 

Ueigho,  says  Anthony  Rowley  1 

We  refrain  'from  plunging  further  into  the  lyric,  and 
tracing  the  tragic  end  of  the  frog,  the  cat,  and  the  mouse  : 
but  it  may  be  worth  remarking  that  Rowley  is  ready  with 
his  Heigho  at  every  stage  of  the  history. 

The  frog  is  not  unknown  to  poets  in  other  quarters. 
Witness  the  frogs  of  Aristophanes  ;  Homer’s  Epic  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice;  the  important  dramatic  part 
Slled  by  the  frog  in  .£sop’s  Fables ;  and  Grimm’s  curious 
old  legends,  in  which  princes  and  nobles  so  often  assume 
the  outward  form  of  the  frog.  In  some  ages  and  countries 
the  frog  has  put  on  the  form  of  superstition.  He  was  sacred 
among  the  Egyptians,  who  credited  him  with  a  power  of 
purifying  the  waters.  We  know  that  the  toe  cf  the  frog 
was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  witches’  caldron  in  Mac¬ 
beth  ;  though  Shakespeare  has  not  told  us  what  particular 
efficacy  it  was  supposed  to  possess.  There  was  an  old 
charm  which  consisted  in  cutting  out  the  tongue  of  a  live 
fro^  and  laying  it  on  the  heart  of  a  sleeping  woman,  and 
which  compelled  her  to  return  a  true  answer  to  any  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  her;  rather  an  awkward  proof  of  Mr.  Froggy’s 
influence.  If  it  be  true 'that  frogs  can  foretell  the  weather, 
or  enable  others  to  do  so,  a  superstitious  regard  for  them 
becomes  rather  respectable  than  otherwise.  Mr.  Pengelly, 
the  naturalist,  states  that  a  few  years  ago  he  overtook  a 
fvm  laborer  near  Torquay,  when  the  following  colloquy 
ensued :  — 

“  It ’s  a  fine  evening.” 

“  Yes,  ’t  is,  but  there  ’ll  be  rain  before  morning.” 

Rain  before  morning  I  Why,  there ’s  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen,  and  we ’ve  had  no  rain  for  some  weeks.  What  makes 
you  think  there  ’ll  be  rain  ?  ” 

Well,  the  frogs  make  me  think  so.  I’ve  seen  lots  of 
’em  jumping  across  the  road  this  evening  —  there  goes 
another.  I  ’ra  sure  there  ’ll  be  rain  before  morning.” 

And  rain  there  was. 

Many  of  the  beliefs  and  disbeliefs  concerning  the  frog, 
the  right  notions  and  wrong  notions  relating  to  him,  are 
dependent  on  bis  very  remarkable  personal  history.  The 
creature  commences  life  as  a  tadpole,  without  limbs,  but 
with  a  fish-like  tail  or  paddle  for  progression  through  the 
water,  and  branchim  for  aquatic  respiration.  Some  weeks 
afterwards,  lungs  begin  to  develop  themselves,  the  bran- 
ehim  disappear  in  a  withered  state,  the  limbs  peep  forth, 
and  the  tail  is  completely  but  gradually  absorbed ;  Master 
Tadpole  becomes  Master  Frog,  and  is  immensely  delighted 
at  being  able  to  live  like  other  landsmen,  instead  of  eter¬ 
nally  paddling  in  the  water.  Nevertheless  he  still  abides 
near  marshes  and  ditches. 

The  great  Lord  Bacon  sadly  misconstrued  some  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  frog  life,  probably  from  not 
duly  estimating  the  remarkable  preliminary  stage  of  tad¬ 
pole  life.  He  mentions,  as  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  young  frogs  have  sometimes  been  ob¬ 
served  with  tails ;  and  that  the  years  in  which  such  phenom¬ 
ena  occur  have  proved  more  than  commonly  pestilential 
and  unhealthy.  Hence,  “the  appearance  oi 
animals  argueth  a  great  disposition  to  putrefaction  in  the 
wile  and  aire.”  The  great  founder  of  the  Inductive  Phi¬ 
losophy  was  decidedly  below  par  here.  The  so-called  show¬ 
ers  of  frogs  have  in  like  manner  led  to  much  misconception. 
Often  after  a  warm  July  shower,  meadows  and  lanes  show 
myriads  of  young  frogs,  leaping  about  in  all  directions; 
sometimes  coming  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  to 
j^e  rise  to  a  belief  that  they  have  fallen  from  the  clouds. 
The  small  size  of  such  animals  denotes  that  they  have  only 
recently  emerged  from  the  tadpole  state.  Under  the  theory 
of  showers  of  frogs,  some  observers  contend  that  the  action 


of  a  violent  wind  is  sufficient  to  elevate  the  spawn  of  frogs 
to  a  certain  height  in  the  air  ;  that  the  germ  of  each  ani¬ 
mal  there  develops  itself  into  a  true  frog ;  and  that  the 
whole  family  of  frogs  return  to  the  ground  again  as  rain. 
But  there  are  some  awkward  difficulties  connected  with 
specific  gravity,  in  relation  to  this.  Professor  Pontus,  of 
Cahors,  communicated  to  the  French  Academy,  early  in 
the  present  century,  the  particulars  of  a  shower  of  frogs 
which  he  observed  near  Toulouse.  He  saw  several  young 
frogs  on  the  cloaks  of  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  caught 
in  a  storm  on  the  road.  When  the  diligence  in  which  he 
was  travelling  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  shower  had 
burst  forth,  the  road  and  fields  were  observed  to  be  full  of 
frogs,  in  some  places  three  or  four  deep ;  the  horses’  hoofs 
killed  thousands  during  the  passage  of  the  vehicle  along 
the  road.  It  was  observed  that  the  shower  was  preceded 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  very  thick  cloud  from  the 
horizon,  and  the  bursting  out  of  a  thunderstorm.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  phenomena,  now  accepted  as  most  likely 
to  be  correct,  is  that  myriads  of  young  frogs,  just  emerged 
from  the  tadpole  state,  and  taking  their  first  walk  on  dry 
land,  are  whirled  up  by  the  vortex  or  whirlwind  which  so 
often  occurs  in  sultry,  thundery  weather,  and  afterwards 
fall  as  a  shower  by  their  own  weight. 

The  Heralds’  College  knows  something  about  frogs ;  or 
ought  so  to  do,  for  these  batrachians  figure  in  many  an  old 
emblazonment  and  armorial  bearing.  The  early  kings  of 
France,  long  before  the  republican  tricolor  was  thought  of, 
bad  three  frogs  in  a  yellow  field  on  their  banners  and  coat 
armor ;  through  some  curious  whim  or  freak,  these  frogs 
were  afterwards  changed  to  fleurs-de-lis,  or  lilies.  The 
symbolic  meaning  seems  to  be  lost ;  but  in  some  old  Eng¬ 
lish  churches  there  are  stone  effigies  cf  mailed  knights, 
supported  by  frogs  —  or  rather,  a  frog  supports  the  knight’s 
sword.  A  golden  frog  bangs  from  the  right  ear  of  an 
armed  figure  in  a  monument  at  Boxsted  church,  Suffolk ; 
the  monument,  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  is  com¬ 
memorative  of  Sir  John  Foley.  Ireland,  true  to  her  belief 
that  St.  Patrick  drove  away  all  reptiles  from  that  favored 
island,  asserts  that  frogs  were  banished  as  well  as  snakes. 
The  land  certainly  brings  forth  frogs  now,  and  in  consid¬ 
erable  number ;  but  an  unexpected  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  is  given  :  “  However  fabulous  it  may  appear, 
it  is  certain  that  frogs  were  formerly  lAiknown  in  this 
country  (Ireland).  They  were  first  propagated  here  from 
Spain,  intended  as  an  experiment,  by  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1696.” 

Naturalists  have  not  left  us  entirely  without  anecdotes 
of  froggy.  Dr.  Roots  had  a  frog  which  domesticated  itself 
in  the  kitchen.  Every  evening,  when  the  servants  went  to 
supper,  be  peeped  out  of  his  hole,  as  if  to  reconnoitre, 
jumped  out  if  alt  seemed  right,  basked  on  the  warm  bright 
hearth,  and  there  remained  till  the  family  went  to  bed.  A 
friendship  sprang  up  between  froggy  and  an  old  cat,  who 
shared  the  fireside  with  him,  and  was  solicitous  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  or  incommode  his  strange  companion.  A  writer  in 
the  Zoologist  states,  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  several 
frogs  gather  round  a  window,  crawl  up  the  sun-blind,  and 
peep  into  the  room,  each  in  his  turn.  At  the  time  he  did 
not  understand  what  it  meant ;  hut  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  he  found  a  frog  which  had  accidentally  been  impris¬ 
oned  between  the  window  and  the  blind.  The  episode 
became  clear  enough ;  the  frogs  had  anxiously  clambered 
up  to  see  a  comrade  who  was  in  trouble,  and  were  no  doubt 
sorry  at  being  unable  to  extricate  him. 

We  bipeds  in  the  human  form  have  a  proneness  to 
devour  many  animals  which  we  admire  when  living,  such 
as  lambs,  deer,  chickens,  and  pigeons ;  while  some  of  us 
show  the  same  kind  of  gastronomic  liking  for  beings 
which  certainly  are  not  much  admired  in  the  living  form. 
Take  frogs,  for  instance.  That  they  are  an  article  of  food 
is  unquestionable,  though  not  to  a  great  extent.  The 
French  declare  that,  when  properly  cooked,  frogs  are  very 
nice  eating ;  and  certainly  cooking  has  been  raised  more 
nearly  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art  in  France  than  in  any  other 
country.  Some  time  ago  a  statement  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  to  the  effect  that,  within  the  short  apace  of  three 
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weeks,  one  merchant  sent  two  hundred  thousand  frogs  from 
Belgium  to  France,  chiefly  to  Paris,  Nancy,  and  Rheims. 
The  price  was  about  thirteen  francs  or  half  a  guinea  per 
thousand.  Much  patience  must  have  heen  shown  by  the 
cooks;  for  we  are  told  that  the  thighs  of  the  frogs  were 
roasted,  and  eaten  with  white  sauce,  or  in  fricassees ;  the 
skin  and  most  other  parts  were  utilized  as  components  in 
mock-turtle  soup.  It  appears  to  be  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  that  this  supply  for  France  is  obtained.  In  the 
market-place  of  Milan,  some  few  years  ago,  an  English 
sojourner  saw  a  woman  preparing  frogs  for  cooking.  She 
had  a  sackful  near  at  hand :  she  took  them  one  by  one, 
placed  them  on  her  knee,  skinned  them  expertly,  and 
threw  them  into  a  dish,  where  the  wretched  little  beings 
crawled  one  over  another  skinless.  Mr.  Fortune  describes 
a  scene  almost  exactly  similar  to  this,  as  coming  under  his 
notice  at  Ningpo,  in  China.  A  traveller,  passing  near  St. 
Helen’s,  Lancashire,  saw  some  boys  splashing  about  in  a 
pond,  catching  frogs,  and  cutting  off  their  hind  legs.  He 
asked  them  what  they  did  with  the  frogs.  The  answer 
assumed  this  puzzling  form  :  “  We  putters  um  oth  frying- 
pon,  an’  then  ith  ’oon ;  an’  they  ’re  graidly  good.”  The 
meaning  of  which  we  may  surmise  after  a  little  study. 
Most  likely  the  hind  legs  were  the  parts  thus  treated. 

Besides  being  regarded  as  a  somewhat  exceptional  arti¬ 
cle  of  food,  the  frog  is  credited  hy  many  persons  with 
medicinal  virtues.  A  woman,  when  reaping  in  one  of  the 
rural  districts,  was  seen  to  swallow  some  frogs ;  she  held 
each  hy  its  legs,  put  it  into  her  mouth,  and  gulped  it  down. 
When  questioned,  she  stated  that  it  was  intended  as  a  cure 
for  a  stomach  complaint.  Highland  gleaners  have  been 
seen  to  do  the  very  same  thing.  Schoolboys  were  much 
addicted  to  this  practice,  and  from  the  same  motive,  early 
in  the  present  century.  In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
the  frog-regiraen  is  occasionally  adopted  for  weakness  and 
consumption.  In  Lincolnshire,  when  infants  have  a  mouth 
complaint  arising  from,  or  somewhat  resembling,  thrush, 
some  of  the  country  people  will  take  a  live  frog  by  the 
hind  leg,  and  allow  it  to  sprawl  about  the  mouth  of  the 
child,  under  the  supposition  that  a  curative  influence  would 
be  exercised.  In  some  parts  of  Wiltshire,  live  frogs  are 
given  to  cows  when  they  cease  to  chew  the  cud. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  least  ex¬ 
plicable,  facts  connected  with  this  family  of  reptiles,  is  the 
alleged  inclosure  of  frogs  and  toads  in  solid  rock  and  in 
the  heart  of  trees,  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  existed 
for  unknown  centuries,  deprived  of  all  access  to  food  or 
air,  and  yet  alive  when  extricated.  The  stories  relating  to 
this  subject  are  many  and  marvellous ;  men  of  science  do 
not  think  it  safe  to  believe  them,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  convinced  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  matter,  how¬ 
ever  difhcult  it  may  be  to  get  at.  Smellie,  in  his  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Natural  History,  refers  to  an  account  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  a  toad  found  alive  and 
healthy  in  the  heart  of  an  old  elm ;  and  of  another  dis¬ 
covered  near  Nantes  in  the  heart  of  an  old  oak,  without 
any  visible  entrance  to  its  habitation.  In  this  second  in¬ 
stance,  judging  from  the  number  of  rings  in  the  wood,  and 
the  depth  of  the  imbedding,  it  was  inferred  that  the  animal 
must  have  been  imprisoned  there  at  least  eighty  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Mr.  Jesse,  the  naturalist,  found  a  frog  in  a 
mulberry-tree ;  the  annular  layers  of  wood  were  gradually 
but  surely  inclosing  him. 

The  imprisonment  of  frogs  and  toads  in  stone  is,  however, 
much  more  remarkable  than  that  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
even  if  we  believe  only  a  modicum  of  the  narratives  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject.  ’I'he  statements  are  unmistakable, 
and  are  made  in  all  good  faith,  that  living  frogs  and  toads 
Me  occasionally  met  with  thus  imbedded,  and  that  exact 
impressions  of  their  bodies,  corresponding  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  sizes,  are  left  in  the  cavities  of  the  stone  where  they 
are  found.  Chatsworth  is  credited  with  having  once  had 
(we  do  not  know  whether  it  still  exists)  a  marble  chimney- 
piece  with  a  print  of  a  toad  in  it ;  there  was  a  traditionary 
account  of  the  place  and  manner  in  which  it  was  found. 

The  Mining  Journal  contains  an  account  of  a  discovery 
made  by  a  miner  at  Pen-y-darran,  near  Merthyr  'rydvil. 


When  working  at  a  depth  of  forty-five  feet,  his  mandrel 
struck  into  a  piece  of  shale ;  a  frog,  large  but  weak,  leaped 
out  and  crawled  along  the  ground  with  some  difficulty ;  tl^ 
eyes  were  full-sized,  but  apparently  sightless  ;  the  moutli 
seemed  as  if  permanently  closed,  and  the  spine  was  twisted 
as  if  it  had  been  compelled  to  adapt  itself  to  a  narrow  and 
ill-shaped  space.  The  frog,  when  liberated,  grew  in  siee 
and  weight,  but  could  not  be  fed ;  he  appeared  to  breathe 
through  the  skin  covering  the  lower  jaw.  We  certainlr 
cannot  blame  Ellis,  the  miner,  for  exhibiting  his  prodiir^  i 
to  admiring  visitors  at  a  public  house  in  Merthyr ;  and 
considering  the  intensity  of  popular  belief  on  this  subject 
we  must  view  indulgently  his  inscription  :  “  The  greatest 
wonder  of  the  world  !  a  frog  found  in  a  stone  forty  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  has  been  livini 
without  foo<l  for  the  last  five  thousand  years  1  ” 

The  first  question  is,  how  much  of  these  narratives  to 
believe ;  and  the  second,  how  to  account  for  so  much  as 
we  do  believe.  That  frogs  live  to  a  great  age ;  that  they 
are  able  to  endure  long  abstinence  ;  that  their  power  of 
hibernation  is  something  extraordinary  ;  and  that  the  skin 
has  the  property  of  acting  upon  the  atmosphere  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fulfil,  in  some  degree,  the  function  of  the  lungs 
—  are  facts  admitted  by  natur.alists.  The  toad,  also,  when 
kept  in  a  damp  place,  can  live  several  months  without  food 
of  any  kind.  Smellie,  while  cautiously  abstaining  alike  from 
positive  belief  and  absolute  incredulity,  recommended 
observant  men  to  attend  to  such  a  possible  explanation  as 
I  the  following :  “  In  the  rocks  there  are  many  chinks  as 
I  well  as  fissures,  both  horizontal  and  perpendicular ;  and  in 
I  old  trees,  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  holes  and  vacuities, 
i  of  various  dimensions.  Through  these  fissures  and  vacuities 
j  the  eggs  of  toads  may  accidentally  be  conveyed  by  water, 

;  the  penetration  of  which  few  substances  are  capable  of  resist- 
■  ing ;  after  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  animals  may  recehe 
I  moisture  and  small  portions  of  air  through  the  crevices  of 
j  rocks  or  the  channels  of  aged  trees.  But,”  he  modestly  adds, 
j  “  I  mean  not  to  persuade,  for  I  cannot  satisfy  myself." 
j  Mr.  Broderip,  the  naturalist,  does  not  admit  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  Smellie’s  conjecture  concerning  the  conveyance  of  the 
:  frogs’  eggs  by  water.  No  one  now  doubts  that  trogs,  toads, 
snakes,  and  lizards  really  do  issue  occasionally  from  rock 
broken  in  a  quarry,  hard  stone  loosened  in  well-sinking, 
and  coal  or  shale  dug  in  a  colliery  ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  the  substances  were  really  solid  and  impassable  to 
air  and  moisture.  The  late  Dr.  Buckland  remarked  that 
“  The  evidence  is  never  perfect  to  show  that  the  reptiles 
were  entirely  inclosed  in  solid  rock.  No  examination  is 
ever  made  until  the  reptile  is  first  discovered  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  mass  in  which  it  was  contained ;  and  then  it  is 
too  late  to  ascertain,  without  carefully  replacing  every 
fragment  (and  in  no  case  that  I  have  seen  reported  Las  this 
ever  been  done)  whether  or  not  there  was  any  hole  or  crevice 
by  which  the  animal  may  have  entered  the  cavity  from 
which  it  was  extracted.  Without  previous  examination, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  there  was  no  such  com¬ 
munication.” 

Dr.  Buckland,  to  test  the  matter  in  some  degree,  made 
some  remarkable  experiments.  He  caused  twelve  circulw 
cells  or  cavities  to  be  cut  in  a  large  block  of  coarse  oolitic 
limestone,  with  provision  for  an  air-tight  glass  cover  to  each 
cell.  Twelve  other  cells  were  cut  in  a  block  of  silicious 
sandstone.  Twenty-four  live  toads  were  put  into  the  cells, 
one  in  each,  the  covers  fastened  down  air-tight,  and  the 
blocks  of  stone  buried  three  feet  deep  in  a  garden.  They 
were  left  undisturbed  for  twelve  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  cells  were  opened.  All  the  toads  in  the 
sandstone  rock  were  dead  ;  but  most  of  those  in  the  oolite 
(the  cells  of  which  were  larger)  were  still  living;  some 
had  lessened  in  weight,  some  had  increased  ;  but  as  a  few 
of  the  plates  of  glass  were  found  cracked,  it  was  deemed 
possible  that  minute  insects  might  have  entered.  The 
living  toads  were  left  alone  for  another  twelve  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  all  were  dead.  Sedn  through  the 
glass  covers,  the  poor  fellows  seemed  to  be  always  awake, 
with  open  eyes.  Perhaps  they  were  marvelling  what  crime 
of  theirs  had  subjected  them  to  a  sentence  of  two  years 
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lolitarv  confinement.  A  smaller  experiment  accompanied 
this  principal  one.  Dr.  Buckland  placed  four  toads  in 
three  cells  or  holes  cut  for  the  purpose  in  the  trunk  of  an 
spple-tree ;  two  were  companions  in  the  largest  cell,  the 
other  two  occupied  a  small  cell  each ;  but  though  small, 
these  cells  were  tolerably  roomy  for  middle-sized  toads, 
beinff  about  five  inches  deep  by  three  inches  diameter. 
The  cavities  were  carefully  and  closely  plugged  with  wood. 

SAll  four  toads  were  found  dead  and  decayed  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  In  another  subsidiary  e.xperiment,  four 
small  basins  of  plaster  of  Paris  were  scooped  out,  a  live 
toad  placed  in  each,  and  a  cover  luted  down  air  tight  on 
the  top.  The  whole  were  burled  underground;  twelve 
months  afterwards  two  of  the  toads  were  dead,  the  other 
two  living,  but  greatly  emaciated. 

To  sum  up ;  the  best  naturalists  now  agree  that,  however 
wonderful  the  ascertained  phenomena  really  are,  frogs  and 
toads  cannot  live  one  year  wholly  without  air,  nor  probably 
two  years  wholly  without  food. 


THE  COMTE  DE  PARIS. 

We  have  not  read  the  volumes  that  the  Comte  de  Paris 
has  published  on  the  American  Civil  War ;  but  we  have 
little  doubt  that  their  literary  merits  are  more  than  respect¬ 
able,  and  still  less  doubt  that  they  will  make  the  doors  of 
the  French  Academy  fly  open  at  the  next  vacancy,  even  if 
such  plebeian  men  of  letters  as  M.  Taine  or  Al.  About 
should  be  bowed  away  with  a  cold  sneer.  The  Academy 
likes  titles  more  than  it  likes  style.  It  is  proof  against  the 
literary  fascinations  of  Renan,  but  it  cannot  resist  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  any  Royal  Highness  who  writes  passable  French. 
The  “  reception  ”  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  will  be  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  calendar  of  the  second-rate  aristocracy 
and  the  first-rate  bankers  to  whom  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  the  golden  age  of  France.  If  the  Comte  de 
Paris  were  to  be  officially  welcomed  to  the  Academy  by 
his  uncle,  the  Due  d’Aumale,  the  literary  festival  of  the 
Orleanists  would  be  complete.  Much  might  be  hinted 
about  the  political  glory  and  the  domestic  virtues  of  a 
King  who  always  contrived  to  desert  his  friends  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  save  himself  from  sharing  their  ruin,  until 
the  impatience  of  Paris  forced  him  to  fly  from  the  Tuileries 
in  a  cab.  Something  might  also  be  said  about  the  healthy 
wish  of  the  old  monarch  that  his  sons  should  be  well  ed¬ 
ucated,  and  about  the  boldness  with  which  he  sent  them  to 
a  public  lycee.  An  eloquent  and  pathetic  passage  might  I  e 
delivered  on  the  untimely  death  of  the  Due  d’Orleans,  the 
father  of  the  Comte  de  Paris :  and  the  Due  d’Aumale  might 
skilfully  suggest  that  if  Providence  had  not  thus  cut  short 
a  noble  life,  P’rance  might  have  been  spared  from  the  mis¬ 
eries  amid  which  she  has  been  drifting  ever  since  she  cut 
herself  loose  from  the  anchor  of  constitutional  monarchy. 
Then  might  come  a  glowing  description  of  the  virtues  and 
the  talents  which  the  father  had  transmitted  to  the  son. 
His  dignity  in  exile,  the  part  that  he  had  taken  in  the 
American  war,  the  military  talents  that  he  might  display 
if  the  field  lay  open,  the  literary  powers  that  would  suffice 
by  themselves  to  build  an  honorable  name,  the  industry  of 
a  toiling  politician,  the  thirst  for  the  accumulation  of  facts 
that  he  had  learned  in  the  land  which  is  the  home  of  or¬ 
dered  freedom,  the  wisdom  and  the  foresight  which  were 

troof  against  the  temptations  of  political  excess,  might  all 
e  woven  into  a  subtle  prediction  of  the  beatitudes  that 
would  come  to  France  with  Louis  Philippe  II. 

A  good  deal  of  the  eulogy  would  be  strictly  true.  The 
Comte  de  Paris  is  a  young  man  of  high  personal  character 
and  considerable  talents.  He  is  unstained  by  the  frivolities, 
far  less  by  the  vices,  which  might  almost  seem  to  be  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  princely  state.  He  has  not  lived  a  life  of 
the  laborious  idleness  which  is  filled  up  by  the  thing  called 
“sport.”  From  his  youth  be  has  been  a  student,  and  he 
has  carefully  fitted  himself  to  do  the  work  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  King,  not  by  shooting  pheasants,  but  by  mastering 
blue-books.  He  has  travelled,  and  he  has  seen  as  much  of 


I  real  warfare  as  he  could  learn  while  General  M’Clellan  was 
I  trying  to  defeat  the  Confederates  by  a  kind  of  engineering 
i  which  signified  a  profuse  employment  of  spade  industry. 

I  At  Twickenham  the  Comte  de  Paris  had  abundant  time  to 
'  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  reasons  why  the  English 
Monarchy  had  succeeded  and  the  French  had  failed.  See¬ 
ing  the  great  part  which  trades’  unions  were  playing  in 
England,  and  which  they  might  play  in  France,  he  also 
specially  studied  the  labors  of  the  Royal  Commission  that 
investigated  the  doings  of  these  institutions  some  years  ago, 
and  the  result  has  been  two  very  respectable  books.  One, 
written  while  he  was  in  England,  gives  a  strikingly  fair 
account  of  the  trade  societies.  It  is  totally  free  from  that 
unreasoning  prejudice  with  which  they  were  once  regarded 
by  most  Englishmen  of  social  position  and  wealth.  Another 
was  written  after  he  returned  to  France,  and  it  was  in- 
!  tended  to  supply  a  Commission  of  the  National  Assembly 
i  with  information  which  it  had  solicited  from  him.  It  pre- 
I  sents  the  same  tone  of  fairness  .as  the  first  account,  but  it 
I  is  much  more  minute.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  blue-book, 

I  the  first  perhaps  ever  written  by  a  man  of  his  rank.  We 
are  bound  to  add  that  both  works,  if  conspicuously  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  France,  arc  equally  free  from  her 
liveliness.  'They  are,  indeed,  rather  dull.  If  they  are  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  Prince’s  literary  powers,  he  will  never 
I  be  a  brilliant  writer,  although  he  should  study  Voltaire  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  and  write  as  much.  Like  the  Due 
j  d’Aumale,  however,  he  must  have  a  strong  passion  for  the 
exercise  of  the  literary  craft  ;  because  he  has  toiled  at  the 
composition  of  a  large  history,  amid  all  the  turmoil  of 
French  politics,  during  the  last  two  years. 

Tlie  Comte  de  Paris  has  other  advantages.  His  friends 
praise  the  calmness  and  the  sureness  of  his  judgment.  M. 
Hervd,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  and  therefore 
the  official  eulogist  of  the  Orleanist  House,  breaks  out  into 
ecstasies  over  his  youthful  wisdom.  He  asks  us  to  believe 
that  the  Comte  de  Paris  unites  “  the  meditative  and  pro¬ 
found  spirit  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  good  grace  and 
the  charm  which  were  absent  from  the  melancholy  founder 
of  constitutional  monarchy  in  England.”  It  is  easy  to 
smile  at  so  preposterous  a  compliment,  and  yet  to  admit 
that  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  a  very  sensible  young  man.  If 
he  were  not  a  very  sensible  young  man,  he  would  be  no 
grandson  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  seems  indeed  a  paragon 
of  good  sense  when  compared  with  his  Quixotic  cousin. 
All  that  cousin’s  talks  about  Divine  Right,  the  White  Flag, 
and  the  Church  seem  as  absurd  to  the  Comte  de  Paris  as 
they  do  to  an  ordinary  Englishman.  The  present  writer 
had  the  advantage  of  talking  with  him  about  the  Comte  de 
Chambord’s  pretensions  at  the  very’  time  when  one  of  the 
White  Flag  letters  spread  confusion  through  the  whole 
camp  of  the  Royalists  ;  and  it  is  no  hreach  of  confidence  to 
sav  that  the  young  Prince  could  not  have  dismissed  his 
cousin’s  semi-supernatural  claims  with  more  polite  con¬ 
tempt  if  he  had  been  an  English  member  of  Parliament. 
He  said  that  he  and  his  relative  diflered  so  widely  on  fun¬ 
damental  questions  as  to  make  it  useless  for  them  to  discuss 
their  positions.  He  held  fast  by  the  Louis  Philippe,  or 
rather  by  the  English  idea  that  a  limited  and  hereditary 
monarchy  was  the  best  form  of  government,  because  it 
united  the  strength  of  tradition  to  the  force  of  the  popular 
will.  He  recognized  his  cousin  as  the  head  of  the  royal 
house,  because  it  was  important  to  keep  the  hereditary 
claim  unbroken  ;  but  the  distinctive  claims  of  Legitimacy 
were  bowed  aside  with  polite  and  silent  scorn.  It  is  true 
that  he  afterwards  went  to  see  his  cousin,  and  did  him 
some  kind  of  homage ;  but,  it  is  said,  he  went  against  his 
own  will.  Strictly  construed,  the  visit  may  have  meant 
merely  that  he  admitted  his  cousin  to  be  older  than  him¬ 
self,  and  hence,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  near¬ 
est  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  the  multitude  do  not  draw  pre¬ 
cise  legal  inferences,  and  M.  Thiers  correctly  anticipated 
what  they  would  say  when,  on  hearing  of  the  interview,  he 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  declared  the  Orleanists  to  be  undone. 
It  was  instantly  said  that  they  had  abandoned  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  constitutional  government,  and  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  assuming  in  the  face 
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of  r  ranee  that  inch  is  the  fact  A  Radical  paper  said  that 
one  of  the  manifestoes  was  like  a  family  vault,  large  enough 
to  bury  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon.  The  last  elTort  to 
form  a  fusion  showed,  it  is  true,  that  the  breach  between 
the  two  families  was  as  wide  as  ever ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Orleanist  Princes  ostentatiously  proclaim  that 
they  are  not  pretenders  to  the  throne.  Their  journal 
states  that  they  will  make  no  step  towards  the  crown  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  This  means 
that  they  would  be  very  happy  if  he  would  abdicate.  But 
he  does  not  show  the  slightest  disposition  to  betray  the 
trust  of  Providence  by  handing  the  White  Flag  to  a  prince 
who  would  stain  its  purity  with  two  ugly  bars  of  red  and 
blue.  A  more  prosaic  cause  than  loyalty  prevents  the 
Comte  de  Paris  irom  becoming  a  pretender  to  the  throne. 
He  dare  not  offer  to  take  it,  because  if  be  did  he  would 
split  up  the  Royalist  party,  and  destroy  even  his  small 
chances.  The  Royalists  are  strong  only  so  long  as  the 
Legitimists  and  the  Orleanists  act  together,  but  they 
would  be  overpowered  if  they  were  to  fight  singly.  The 
Comte  de  Paris,  then,  is  no  pretender,  for  the  all-sufficient 
reason  that  he  dare  not  be. 

The  most  sensible  of  men  have  usually  some  craze,  and 
that  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  the  form  of  political  insanity 
which  will  be  called  Louis  Philippism  when  the  mad-doc- 
tors  shall  have  had  time  to  push  their  classifications  into 
affairs  of  state.  He  is  smitten  with  the  belief  that  be  can 
import  the  British  Constitution  whole.  He  and  his  party 
act  as  if  they  fancied  the  British  Constitution  to  be  kept  in 
the  Tower  along  with  the  crown  jewels,  or  as  if  they 
thought  that  the  I.mrd  Chancellor  took  it  home  every  night 
along  with  the  great  seal.  They  seem  to  fancy  that  they 
can  lay  the  British  Constitution  on  the  table,  make  draw¬ 
ings  of  it,  copy  sections  of  it,  form  duplicates  of  it,  and  take 
them  across  the  Channel  in  a  carpet-bag.  And  they  think 
that  France  would  be  forever  cured  of  the  pestilent  stings 
of  recurring  revolutions  if  they  could  only  set  up  the  British 
Constitution,  like  another  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

That  strange  political  superstition  reminds  us  of  a  story 
which  is  told  of  some  Japanese  merchants  who  bought  an 
English  steamer,  aud  had  it  sent  to  Yeddo,  under  the  care 
of  English  engineers  as  well  as  sailors.  The  proud  Japa¬ 
nese  fancied,  however,  that  they  themselves  could  manage 
without  the  insolent  foreigners,  and  so  the  engineers  were 
dismissed.  Away  went  the  steamer  on  its  trial  trip, 
worked  solely  by  native  talent,  and  all  seemed  to  go  well, 
until  the  Japanese  engineer  came  to  the  captain,  and  con¬ 
fessed  with  a  long  face  that  he  could  not  stop  the  engines. 
Nothing  could  be  done,  then,  but  to  port  the  helm,  and 
make  the  steamer  go  round  and  round  in  the  spacious  har¬ 
bor  until  the  fires  burnt  low  and  the  engines  were  out  of 
breath.  The  Japanese  had  got  the  British  Constitution, 
but  they  found  it  a  tremendous  white  elephant,  ungoverna¬ 
ble  without  its  British  keeper.  The  Orleanists  have  been 
in  precisely  the  same  position,  although  they  do  not  know 
it  During  the  reign  of  I.a)uis  Philippe,  they  had  a  thing 
that  they  fancied  to  be  like  the  British  Constitution,  and  it 
was  entrusted  to  the  most  skilful  of  native  engineers,  in  the 
person  of  M.  Guizot.  But  M.  Guizot  could  not  stop  the 
terrible  machine,  and  unlike  his  Japanese  brothers,  be  was 
too  proud  to  confess  that  the  cranks  and  the  valves  had  be¬ 
come  unmanageable,  and  that  the  oil  which  he  intended  to 
pour  upon  the  hinges  always  got  into  the  fire,  and  would 
blaze  up  with  such  a  flame  as  to  drive  him  out  of  the  en¬ 
gine-room.  So  the  ship  went  straight  ahead  and  struck  on 
the  reef  of  revolution.  M.  Guizot  and  the  Comte  de  Paris 
have  never  learned  that,  even  if  they  could  import  the 
British  Constitution,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  unless 
they  could  also  import  Englishmeu.  The  British  Consti¬ 
tution  works  admirably  in  England  because  the  country  is 
peopled  by  Englishmen,  and  because  Englishmen  have 
been  made  what  they  are  by  the  political  discipline  of  a 
thousand  years. 

And  there  is  another  difficulty  that  the  Comte  de  Paris 
and  bis  friends  have  never  been  able  to  see.  There  is  no 
British  Constitution  to  import.  The  British  Constitution 
has  never  been  seen  by  any  human  eye.  The  phrase  sig¬ 


nifies  merely  the  subtile,  complex,  and  ever-shifting  im. 
chinery  by  which  the  nation  exercises  its  will.  That  ou. 
chinery  is  never  the  same  in  two  successive  generations,  or 
indeed  in  two  successive  years.  A  strong  King,  an  Iq. 
perious  Prime  Minister,  a  House  of  Commons  lifted  on  the 
wave  of  popular  enthusiasm,  a  House  of  Lords  strengthened 
by  momentary  popularity,  fervent  political  or  religiou 
convictions  among  the  people,  may  at  any  moment  change 
the  political  centre  of  gravity.  What  the  text-boob 
describe  is  not  the  Constitution,  but  merely  the  husk  of 
power,  and  the  husk  is  all  that  the  Orleanists  can  import 
But  they  might  as  well  attempt  to  revive  the  monastic  life 


But  they  might  as  well  attempt  to  revive  the  monastic  life 
of  the  fourteenth  century  by  building  a  few  abbeys,  by  copy, 
ing  the  mediaeval  architecture,  and  by  exactly  following 
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the  old  monkish  rules,  as  to  give  France  the  constitution^ 
life  of  England  by  erecting  a  copy  of  the  English  constitu¬ 
tional  machine.  The  mere  fact  that  they  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  such  a  feat  betrays  a  fatal  lack  of  that  com¬ 
mon  sense  which  is  the  basis  of  all  real  statesmanship. 

The  Orleanist  family  have  traded  on  their  respectability, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  lives  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  almost  oppressively  decorous.  Nothing  worse  wu 
said  of  Louis  Philippe  than  that  he  loved  money.  His  sons 
and  his  grandsons  have  lived  up  to  the  standard  of  English 
respectability.  Louis  Philippe's  court  was  pure,  and  so 
would  be  that  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.  A  decorous  tone 
has  also  been  spread  through  the  ranks  of  the  Orleanist 
party.  Speaking  and  acting  like  educated  gentlemen,  they 
seem  to  be  paragons  of  propriety  in  comparison  with  the 
Bonapartists,  whose  press  betray  the  swashbuckler  tone  of 
a  hired  bravo,  whose  oratory  is  as  loud  and  bullying  as  the 
invectives  of  a  barrack-room,  and  whose  statesmen  have  the 
pushing  insolence  of  intellectual  lackeys,  clad  in  their 
master’s  clothes,  but  ready  to  shrink  into  abject  servility 
at  the  glance  of  a  master’s  eyes.  The  Bonapartists  are  the 
rowdies  of  France.  They  are  to  France  what  the  planten 
of  Virginia  were  to  the  United  States  before  the  civil  war, 
which  forever  broke  the  pride  that  was  based  on  organized 
crime. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  reason  why  the  Republican! 
regard  the  Orleanists  with  a  certain  measure  of  respect, 
and  the  Bonapartists  with  mingled  hatred  and  disgust 
The  Orleanists  are  respectable,  but  we  repeat  that  they 
have  traded  on  their  character.  Their  Princes  gave  out 
that  they  would  keep  clear  of  all  intrigues,  and  never  seek 
to  wear  the  crown  unless  the  nation  should  offer  it  to 
them ;  and  no  doubt  they  would  have  been  very  glad  to  be 
wooed  on  such  terms.  But  the  nation  has  treated  them 
with  silent  disdain,  and  the  Legitimists  have  never  forgiven 
Louis  Philippe  for  proving  false  to  Charles  X.  They  have 
punished  his  calculating  selfishness  by  jealously  watching 
the  Due  d’Aumale  and  by  looking  coldly  on  the  Comte  de 
Paris.  Such  adversity  soon  broke  down  the  proud  reserve 
of  these  Princes,  and  their  house  in  the  Rue  Faubourg  St. 
Honorc  has  notoi  iously  been  the  centre  of  political  intrigue. 
To  the  Republic  they  have  been  more  dangerous  than  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  himself,  because  they  have  been  more 
subtle ;  and  they  have  not,  like  him,  the  excuse  of  fanat¬ 
icism.  Their  principles  would  not  forbid  them  to  aid  in 
the  organization  of  the  Republic ;  and  in  truth,  the  Due 
d’Aumale  said  in  his  election  address  that  although  he  pre¬ 
ferred  an  hereditary  Monarchy,  he  would  accept  a  Re¬ 
public  if  it  were  the  choice  of  F ranee.  They  might  have 
organized  the  Republic  and  made  it  stable  if  they  bad  flung 
aside  their  wretched  dynastic  contention,  and  acted  like 
patriots.  Nay,  they  might  have  been  the  first  citizens  of 
the  Republic  if  they  had  thus  preferred  their  country  to 
their  little  family  cravings  for  the  pomp  of  kingly  state. 
But  behind  the  rampart  of  their  respectability  they  have 
preferred  to  weave  a  web  of  family  intrigues.  They  are 
keeping  France  in  a  turmoil,  although  they  could  give  her 
peace.  All  the  respectability  in  the  world  cannot  outweigh 
such  an  offence  against  the  state ;  and  we  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  that,  among  the  personages  who  now  influence  the 
political  forces  of  France,  there  are  none  that  history  will 
judge  more  severely  than  the  able,  lettered,  decorous  band 
of  Princes  who  are  represented  by  the  Comte  de  Paris. 
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THE  WHITE  NILE. 

In  speaking  at  the  Royal  Institution  upon  the  subject  of 
hia  late  expedition,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  gives  the  following 
picturesque,  but  at  the  same  time  powerful,  description  of 
the  White  Nile  :  — 

I  have  stopped  the  slave  trade,  but  the  traffic  may  and 
will  be  resumed  should  European  commanders  be  with- 
drawn.  Even  should  the  White  River  remain  pure,  the 
ilaves  will  be  conveyed  across  the  desert  via  Darfur  and 
Kordofan.  Large  markets  will  be  established  to  which  the 
traders  will  concentrate  from  all  parts  of  Africa  to  pur¬ 
chase  slaves.  These  will  be  dispersed  in  gangs,  and  be 
distributed  through  all  the  slave-dealing  countries  of  the 
East. 

The  governors  of  Egyptian  provinces  are  to  a  man  in 
favor  of  the  slave  trade ;  thus  the  prohibition  of  slavery  is 
to  them  a  mine  of  wealth.  The  law  gives  to  them  the 
power  to  seize  and  confiscate  all  slaves  in  the  hands  of 
dealers.  Thus  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  with  500  slaves 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  present  of  £1000  or  more  to  the 
^vernment  official,  who  would  receive  a  toll  of  £2  a  head 
and  let  them  pass  free. 

There  is  a  simple  method  in  attacking  this  great  evil 
that  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  eminently  successful.  It  is 
the  European  influence  alone  that  will  effectually  suppress 
the  slave  trade ;  and  this  same  influence  will  alone  save 
Turkey  and  Egypt  from  irretrievable  ruin. 

In  a  former  work,  “The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,” 

I  fiilly  exposed  the  depredations  of  the  soldiery  when  em¬ 
ployed  as  tax  collectors  in  the  Soudan.  By  over  taxation 
and  pillage  by  officials  the  peasantry  are  literally  eaten  up. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  have  forsaken  the  country,  and 
have  commenced  a  life  of  brigandage  as  slave-hunters 
among  the  negro  tribes.  Nine  years  ago,  when  I  was  de¬ 
scending  the  Nile  from  Khartoum  to  Berber,  a  distance  of 
fOO  miles  by  river,  the  fertile  soil  on  either  bank  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  This  valuable  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  was  watered  by  4000  sakyeers,  or  water-wheels.  By 
day  and  night  the  irrigation  was  continued,  and  the  discord¬ 
ant  hum  and  creaking  of  the  machines,  if  disturbing  a 
night’s  rest,  nevertheless  assured  the  traveller  that  indus- 
'  try  was  wide  awake,  and  that  prosperity  would  be  the  re¬ 
ward  of  labor.  When  I  returned  to  that  same  country  in 
January,  1870,  1  looked  for  the  past  scene  in  vain. 

I  A  steamer  and  a  diahbiah  were  awaiting  me  at  Berber. 
As  we  steamed  against  the  strong  current  for  200  miles  to 
Khartoum  I  looked  with  astonishment  and  dismay  upon  the 
I  country.  Now  and  then  a  tufl  of  neglected  date  palms 
might  be  seen  ;  but  the  river  banks,  formerly  verdant  with 
heavy  cropis,  had  become  a  wilderness.  Villages,  once 
crowded,  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  population  was 
gone.  The  night,  formerly  discordant  with  the  creaking 
I  of  the  water-wheels,  was  now  silent  as  death.  There  was 
not  a  dog  to  howl  for  a  lost  master.  The  discord  of  a 
water-wheel  would  to  my  ears  have  been  harmony.  Indus- 
;  try  had  vanished  ;  oppression  had  driven  the  inhabitants 
E  from  the  soil ;  the  most  fertile  land  on  earth  had  been 
abandoned  to  hyenas.  This  was  Egyptian  rule,  and  I  was 
on  my  path  to  conquer  fresh  lands  for  Egypt  I 
This  terrible  desolation  was  caused  b^  the  Glovernor- 
General  of  the  Soudan,  who,  although  himself  an  honest 
man,  was  a  fanatical  Mohammedan,  who  left  his  territory 
to  the  sole  care  of  God.  He  simply  increased  the  taxes 
and  trusted  in  Providence.  In  one  year  he  sent  to  the  de- 
;  lighted  Khedive  his  master,  at  Cairo,  more  than  £100,000 
i  in  dollars  wrung  from  the  poor  peasantry  of  the  Soudan. 
In  the  following  year  it  was  difficult  to  get  change  for  a 
■overeign.  It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  a  tax  suddenly 
imposed  in  the  Soudan  that  would  produce  £100,000  sur¬ 
plus  revenue,  would  be  in  real  fact  a  tax  of  £200  000,  as  an 
equal  amount  is  always  extorted  from  the  peasantry  by  the 
collectors. 

The  population  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  Soudan  thns 
ehandoned  the  country,  and  the  greater  portion  betook 
themselves  to  the  slave  trade  of  the  White  Nile,  where  in 


their  turn  they  might  trample  upon  the  rights  of  others ; 
where,  as  they  had  been  plundered,  they  could  now  plunder ; 
where  they  could  reap  the  harvest  of  another’s  laror,  and 
where,  undisturbed,  they  might  indulge  in  the  great  enter¬ 
prise  of  slave-hunting. 

Having  passed  through  the  deserted  country  from  Ber¬ 
ber,  I  arrived  at  Khartoum.  Nothing  was  ready  for  my  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  but  I  found  that  the  Governor-General  had  just 
prepared  a  squadron  of  eleven  vessels,  with  several  com¬ 
panies  of  regular  troops,  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  copper 
mines  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Darfur.  This  expedition 
had  been  placed  under  the  command  of  a  man  named 
Kutchuk  All,  who  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  ruffians 
and  slave-traders  of  the  White  Nile.  Thus,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  had  employed  me  to  sup¬ 
press  the  slave  trade  of  the  Nile,  a  government  expedition 
bad  been  entrusted  to  the  command  of  a  well-known  slave- 
hunter. 

This  was  only  one  peculiarity  in  the  policy  of  the  Soudan 
authorities.  The  great  outcry  for  money  had  caused  an  in¬ 
crease  of  taxation,  which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  had 
caused  the  flight  of  large  numbers  of  the  population  to  the 
White  Nile  slave  parties. 

The  Governor- General  of  the  Soudan  now  bethought 
himself :  “  By  what  right  do  these  people  make  fortunes 
in  unknown  lands  beyond  the  Upper  Nile’?  ”  It  was  easy 
to  understand  that  they  had  no  right.  This  was  a  golden 
opportunity  for  the  Governor,  who  accordingly  established 
a  tax  upon  every  trader  to  the  White  Nile,  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  a  lease.  According  to  the  position  and  importance 
of  each  trader,  a  lease  was  made  out,  by  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  let  to  him  for  a  certain  term  of  years  an  undefined 
portion  of  Central  Africa  which  did  not  belong  to  Egypt, 
and  over  which  the  Khedive  had  neither  right  nor  author¬ 
ity.  These  leases  enabled  the  traders,  for  the  annual  pay¬ 
ment  of  several  thousand  pounds,  to  establish  stations,  and 
engage  in  their  so-called  trade  in  distant  lands  belonging 
to  individual  tribes,  where  no  government  was  represented, 
and  where  an  armed  and  organized  Arab  force  would  be 
able  to  commit  any  atrocity  at  discretion.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  actual  wording  of  the  lease  was  admirable, 
inculcating  moral  precepts,  and  warning  adventurers 
against  a  participation  in  the  slave  trade ;  but  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  or  any  other  authority  should  presume  to 
declare  himself  ignorant  that  the  real  object  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  slave-hunting,  he  is  simply  stating  that  which  is 
false. 


SPONGE-FISHERIES. 

Sponges,  to  speak  of  them  in  a  general  way,  are  zo¬ 
ophytes,  half-animal,  half-vegetable.  They  grow  on  rocks 
in  the  sea,  and  fishing  for  them  is  a  regular  trade  on  the 
coast  of  Greece,  Syria,  the  West  Indies,  and  elsewhere. 
In  some  instances  they  are  secured  by  diving,  and  in  others 
by  being  pulled  up  by  a  pronged  instrument.  Some  new 
and  interesting  information  respecting  the  Syrian  sponge- 
fisheries  is  condensed  as  follows  in  the  PaU  Mall  Budget, 
from  the  commercial  Report  of  a  British  vice-consul  at 
Beyrout  for  1873  :  “  The  total  value  of  the  sponges  fished 
on  the  coast  of  Syria  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  The  production  is,  however,  falling  off 
through  excessive  fishing,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion 
of  the  fishery-grounds.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  boats  are  at  present  employed  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  manned  by  about  fifleen 
hundred  men.  The  centres  of  production  are  Tripoli, 
Road,  Lattakia,  and  Batroun  on  the  coast  of  Mount  Leb¬ 
anon.  The  best  qualities  are  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  'Tripoli  and  Batroun ;  but  the  boats  visit  all  parts  of  the 
coast,  from  Mount  Carmel  in  the  south,  to  Alexandretta  in 
the  north.  The  majority  of  the  boats  used  are  ordinary 
fishing-boats,  three  parts  decked  over,  and  carrying  one 
mast  with  an  ordinary  lug-sail.  They  are  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  are  manned  by  a  crew  of  four 
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or  five  men,  one  of  whom  is  specially  engaged  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hauling,  while  the  rest  are  divers.  In  some  cases, 
the  men  own  their  own  boats,  but  generally  they  are  hired 
for  the  season,  which  extends  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
October.  No  wages  are  paid;  the  remuneration  consists  in 
an  equal  share  of  the  produce  of  the  fishing.  The  profits 
of  a  good  diver  reach  as  high  as  forty  pounds  a  season. 
Diving  is  practised  from  a  very  early  age  up  to  forty  years, 
beyond  which  few  are  able  to  continue  the  pursuit.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  practice  has  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  shorten  life,  although,  as  the  diver  approaches 
forty,  he  is  less  able  to  compete  with  bis  younger  and 
more  vigorous  brother.  The  time  during  which  a  Syrian 
diver  can  remain  under  water  depends,  of  course,  on  his 
age  and  training.  Sixty  seconds  is  reckoned  good  work, 
but  there  are  rare  instances  of  men  who  are  able  to  stay 
below  eighty  seconds.  The  men  on  the  coast,  however, 
make  extraordinary  statements  as  to  the  length  of  time 
their  best  hands  are  able  to  remain  under  water,  and 
gravely  assert  that  eight  and  ten  minutes  are  not  impossi¬ 
bilities.  The  manner  of  diving  is  as  follows :  the  diver, — 
naked,  of  course,  —  with  an  open  net  around  his  waist  for 
the  receptacle  of  his  prizes,  seizes  with  both  hands  an 
oblong  white  stone,  to  which  is  attached  a  rope,  and 
plunges  overboard.  On  arriving  at  the  bottom,  the  stone 
is  deposited  at  his  feet,  and  keeping  hold  of  the  rope  with 
one  band,  the  diver  grasps  and  tears  oiT  the  sponges 
within  reach,  which  he  deposits  in  his  net.  He  then,  by 
a  series  of  jerks  to  the  rope,  gives  the  signal  to  those 
above,  and  is  drawn  up.  In  former  years,  the  Syrian 
coast  was  much  frequented  by  Greek  divers  from  the  isl¬ 
ands  of  the  Archipelago.  Their  number  is  now  restricted  | 
to  five  or  six  boats  annually,  the  skill  of  the  Syrian,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  fishing-grounds, 
enabling  him  to  compete  successfully  with  his  foreign 
opponent.  Although  they  vary  much  in  quality  and  size, 
sponges  may  be  generally  classified  as  —  1.  The  fine  white 
bell-shaped  sponge,  known  as  the  ‘toilet  sponge;’  2. 
The  large  reddish  variety,  known  as  ‘  sponge  de  V^nise,’ 
or  ‘  bath-sponges ;  ’  3.  The  coarse  red  sponge  used  for 
household  purposes  and  cleaning.  Two  thirds  of  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  the  Syrian  coast  are  purchased  by  the  native  mer¬ 
chants,  who  send  it  to  Europe  for  sale;  while  the  remainder 
is  purchased  on  the  spot  by  French  agents,  who  annually 
visit  Syria  for  the  purpose.  France  takes  the  bulk  of  the 
finest  qualiues,  while  the  reddish  and  common  sponges  are 
sent  to  Germany  and  England.  The  revenue  derived  by 
government  from  this  industry  is  a  tenth  of  the  value  of 
Uie  produce.”  The  annual  import  of  sponges  from  all 
countries  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  in  value  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  “  MILK  club  ”  is  to  be  established  in  Paris  to  pro¬ 
mote  sobriety.  The  association  will  probably  degenerate 
into  a  milk-punch  and  become  a  success. 

A  NEW  weekly  literary  paper  has  been  issued  in  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  entitled  Journal  General  des  Beaux  Arts  et 
des  Arts  Industriels.  The  special  feature  of  the  paper  is 
its  polyglot  character,  as  it  contains  articles  on  all  artistic 
topics,  including  music  and  the  drama,  in  French,  English, 
and  German. 

M.  Henry  recently  exhibited  to  the  Biological  Society 
of  Paris  photographs  of  hands  of  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Annamites  characterized  by  the  long  finger-nails  esteemed 
as  a  mark  of  gentility.  One  of  the  photographs  repre¬ 
sented  nails  40  to  50  centimetres  in  length  (15  to  20 
inches  1)  and  very  curiously  carved  in  fantastic  patterns 
like  some  of  the  claws  depicted  in  ancient  illuminations. 
Notwithstanding  their  length  these  nails  were  not  hyper¬ 
trophied. 


Count  Blucher,  son  of  the  present  prince  of  that 
name,  and  great-grandson  of  the  renowned  marshal,  baa 
addressed  to  Colonel  Chesney  an  official  letter  of  thanks, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  father,  in  special  acknowledg. 
ment  of  the  attention  paid  by  the  English  author,  in  his 
“  Waterloo  Lectures,”  to  the  elucidation  of  their  ancestor’s 
share  in  the  success  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  recent  vindication,  in  a  new  edition  of 
the  work,  of  Blucber’s  name  from  a  charge  of  supposed 
carelessness  in  connection  with  the  defeat  of  Ligny. 

The  Belgian  Government,  conjointly  with  the  town  of 
Antwerp,  are  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  house  of  the 
celebrated  Antwerp  printer  Plantinus,  with  its  contents, 
ortraits,  MSS.,  printing-press,  wood  blocks,  and  books  still 
elonging  to  the  Moretus  family.  B.  Moretus  was  the  im- 
mediate  successor  of  Plantin.  Among  the  MSS.  in  this 
collection  there  are  several  which  were  brought  away  from 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  by  one  of  the  fellows  who 
would  not  acknowledge  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  matters 
spiritual.  It  is  possible  that  these  might  be  got  back  now; 
but  when  once  the  collection  passes  into  the  bands  of  the 
Government  it  would  be  impossible. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  exploration  of  the  French 
caves  of  the  reindeer  period  has  brought  to  light,  within 
the  last  few  years,  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  engraving  among  the  early  stone¬ 
using  folk  of  Gaul.  Our  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  of 
these  primitive  people  has  recently  been  extended  by  the 
discovery  of  a  prehistoric  musical  instrument.  M.  E. 
Piette  has,  indeed,  found  what  he  describes  as  “  une  flute 
neolithique.”  This  flute,  which  is  formed  of  bone  and 
pierced  with  two  well-made  holes,  was  discovered  in  a  layer 
of  charcoal  and  cinders  in  the  cavern  of  Gourdan  (Haute- 
Garonne),  where  it  was  associated  with  flint  implements  ol 
neolithic  types.  The  cave  was  discovered  by  M.  Piette  in 
1871. 

A  VERY  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition  is  now 
taking  place  in  Paris,  and  attracts  crowds.  By  means  of 
a  most  artistic  application  of  photo- sculpture,  the  spectacle 
of  Pompeii  as  it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  is  now, 
is  splendidly  represented;  the  comparison  is  really  curi¬ 
ous  ;  to  complete  the  idea  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
is  exhibited,  full  of  reality.  It  must  have  cost  much  study 
and  labor  to  thus  materially  construct,  as  it  were,  a  city 
and  its  life  lost  so  many  ages  ago.  The  Forum  appears  as 
it  must  have  been ;  the  street  of  the  Tombs ;  the  tragic 
theatre;  the  amphitheatre,  the  temples  and  baths,  the 
villas  and  mansions  of  historical  citizens,  etc.  In  thus 
promenading  among  those  imposing  monuments,  you  with 
difficulty  can  believe  in  the  illusion. 

The  difficulty  of  lighting  railway  carriages  with  gas  has 
hitherto  been  found  insurmountable  —  at  least  for  journeys 
of  great  length.  In  the  first  place  the  ordinary  gas  reser¬ 
voir  was  too  cumbrous,  and  even  if  this  defect  nad  been 
met  by  pumping  the  gas  into  strong  retorts  under  pressure, 
so  as  to  carry  it  in  a  smaller  space,  the  lighting  power 
would  have  been  considerably  impaired.  Herr  Julias 
Pintsch,  of  Berlin,  has  now  mastered  the  difficulty.  He 
abandons  coal  gas  altogether,  and  makes  his  gas  from  oil. 
He  packs  it  in  iron  retorts  at  a  pressure  of  90  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  and  supplies  it  to  the  lamps  through  an  ingen¬ 
ious  regulator.  Some  few  of  the  Continental  railways 
have  already  adopted  this  system  of  lighting.  In  England 
an  experimental  carriage  has  been  fitted  with  it  on  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway.  The  Engineer  states 
that  it  carries  gas  enough  in  a  receiver  made  of  wrought 
iron  {in.  thick,  5ft.  lOin.  long,  and  1ft.  4^in.  in  diameter, 
to  run  over  1000  miles. 

Apropos  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Prince  Bismarck, 
a  singular  theory  is  advanced  to  the  effect  that  excessive 
heat  increases  the  homicidal  tendency  against  which  every 
man  has  sometimes  to  contend.  In  illustration  of  the 
theory,  a  patient  professor  of  Breslau  has  brought  toge^er 
instances  of  some  of  the  more  celebrated  cases  of  regicide. 
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to  (how  that  they  have  generally  been  made  in  hte  month 
of  July.  Thus,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1581,  William  of 
Onn^e  was  assassinated  by  Balthasar  (lerard ;  on  the 
I2th  of  July,  l'<54,  the  same  fate  befell  Prince  Ivan  VI., 
son  of  Anne  of  Russia;  27tb  July,  1835,  Fieschi  fired  his 
infernal  machine  against  Louis-Philippe  ;  18th  July,  1844, 
Frit*  Scherck,  a  burgomaster  of  Storkov,  fires  two  pistol- 
shots  at  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  without  touching  him ; 
on  the  20th  July.  1846,  another  attempt  was  made  on  the 
life  of  Louis-Philippe ;  on  the  5th  July,  1853,  occurred 
Orsini’s  memorable  attack  on  Napoleon  III. ;  and  on  the 
14th  July.  1861,  Oscar  Becker  fired  at  King  William  of  i 
Prussia.  This  collocation  of  dates  is  certainly  remarkable,  1 
but  it  would  prove  more  if  the  stati.stics  of  the  other  ' 
months  in  the  year  were  prepared  with  equal  care.  j 

The  uncertainty  which  has  existed  ever  since  the  Ge-  ! 
nevi  Arbitration  as  to  whether  the  millennium  has  or  has  j 
not  arrived  leads  to  much  confusion,  and  occasionally  to  the 
most  lamentable  blunders  even  among  the  lower  creation.  I 
An  unfortunate  cow  in  Scotland  has  just  fallen  a  victim  to  I 
one  of  these  millennial  bewilderments.  The  ill  fated  ani¬ 
mal,  according  to  the  account  given  by  the  Scotsman,  be- 
loDoed  to  a  farmer  at  Balglass,  near  Lennoxtown,  and  was 
found  dead  on  the  grazing  ground  a  few  days  ago.  As  it 
had  seemed  previously  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  its 
owner  had  it  opened,  and  the  cause  of  its  death  was  at  once 
manifest.  Inside  the  cow’s  stomach  was  ten  pounds  of 
lead  all  in  small  pieces.  It  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pick¬ 
ing  upon  its  grazing-ground  portions  of  bullets  shot  against 
targets  by  the  Campsie  volunteer  companies,  who  have 
their  shooting  range  on  the  field  it  lately  occupied.  The 
cow  had  in  fact  thought  that,  the  sword  being  converted 
into  the  ploughshare,  bullets  in  like  manner  were  converted 
into  grass,  and  hence  the  fatal  error  which  undermined  its  | 
constitution  and  led  to  its  premature  decease.  Cows  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
bullets  may  be  safely  taken  as  food. 

The  threatened  emigration  of  a  whole  population  in 
cons€(iuence  of  an  unpopular  act  committed  by  its  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  rare  event  in  the  history  of  nations,  yet  this 
terrible  menace  has  lately  been  hurled  at  the  head  of  the 
Porte  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  island  rock  of  Simi, 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  who  are  in  a  frantic  state  of 
excitement  owing  to  the  proposed  assimilation  of  the 
Sporades  with  the  rest  of  the  Turkish  dominions  by  the 
I  introduction  of  the  system  of  custom-houses  and  the  abro- 
!  gation  of  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  islands  since  the  days 
!  when  they  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Sultans.  This  immu- 
;  nity  from  import  duties  is  indeed  the  last  of  a  series  of 
privileges  that  had  been  ratified  by  every  Turkish  sover¬ 
eign  since  Soleyman  I.,  but  which  have  been  gradually 
swept  away  one  after  another  since  1869.  The  indignant 
Simiotes  accordingly  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  pack 
up  their  things  and  move  in  a  body  to  Greece,  but,  finding 
that  the  nerves  of  the  Porte  were  not  unstrung  by  this 
prospect,  they  have  now  wisely  abandoned  the  idea,  and, 
instead  of  shaking  the  dust  off  their  feet  and  leaving  their 
rocks  and  their  fi»ieries,  have  sent  three  delegates  to  Con- 
stautinople  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  government. 

There  used  to  be  a  legend  prevalent  that  the  ingenious 
Swiss,  in  order  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  travelling  English 
for  the  picturesque,  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  stuffed 
chamois  on  points  of  rocks,  where  they  looked  quite  wild 
and  romantic  from  a  valley  with  an  opera-glass.  The 
genuine  chamois  is  by  no  means  over-plentiful  or  abundant, 
and  is  not  to  be  descried  as  easily  or  as  often  as  cows  in 
our  pasture  fields.  A  gentleman,  however,  just  now  adver¬ 
tises  his  “chamois  preserves  in  the  Tyrol,”  a  phrase  which 
sounds  exceedingly  promising  to  an  eager  or  ambitious 
imrtsman.  It  must  be  no  slight  undertaking  to  keep  a 
chamois  preserve,  as  the  animal  requires  an  extended  range 
fw  movement,  and  it  would  not  be  a  simple  task  to  draw  a 
ring  fence  round  its  haunts  or  to  protect  it  from  stray  hunt- 
ersjwho  are  not  accustomed  to  our  system  of  guarding 
game  with  paid  watchers.  An  intending  stalker  might 
nnt  ask  to  be  permitted  to  examine  the  ground ;  and  indeed 


at  this  season  the  same  precaution  might  not  be  out  of 
place  with  reference  to  all  these  announcements  connected 
with  moors,  streams,  hills,  partridge  privileges,  and  trained 
dogs.  The  chamois  preserver,  for  example,  could  have  no 
objection  to  this.  lie  offers  to  throw  in  trout-fishing  with 
chamois-hunting  if  he  can  only  come  across  “a gentleman 
with  means  ”  to  suit  his  book.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few 
fair  trout  streams  in  the  Tyrol,  but  large  b.ags  of  chamois 
have  been  rare  of  recent  years,  and  it  is  perhaps  therefore 
the  more  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  interesting  creature 
is  being  cultivated  like  the  pheasant  for  the  gun. 

Ax  unpleasant  sensation  has  been  created  at  Enos,  in 
lloumelia,  by  the  reappearance  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
renowned  Thracian  bandit,  Petko,  who,  having  retired 
from  business  as  a  brigand  and  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  a  baker  in  Athens,  has  now  relinquished  baking  and 
resumed  brigandage  as  a  profession.  Petko  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  ruffians  in  existence.  lie  has  not  only  com¬ 
mitted  innumerable  crimes,  but  has  a  special  partiality  for 
murder.  He  takes  quite  a  childish  delight  in  killing  a 
fellow-creature.  He  has  been  thrice  captured,  and  thrice 
he  has  escaped.  His  partnership  with  the  baker  at  Athens 
was,  it  is  stated,  dissolved  owing  to  the  baker,  who  is  a 
steady,  sober  man,  being  annoyed  at  Petko’s  habits ;  for 
Petko  (although  he  would  not  like  it  to  be  mentioned)  has 
another  weakness  besides  his  love  of  murder  —  he  “  drinks.’ 
Brandy  and  bloodshed  are  his  darling  vices,  and  this  makes 
him  rather  difficult  to  get  on  with  in  matters  of  business. 
The  baker  therefore  gave  a  little  hint  to  the  police  as  to 
his  partner’s  antecedents,  and  poor  Petko  had  to  make  a 
hurried  retreat  from  Athens.  Enos,  having  been  the  scene 
of  his  early  exploits,  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  him,  and  he 
therefore  revisited  it  with  six  companions  after  traversing 
unharmed  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  part  of  Thrace.  Since 
his  return  he  has  as  yet  only  robbed  three  men  and  mur¬ 
dered  another,  but  it  is  expected  that  he  will  before  long 
display  all  his  former  activity,  unless  compelled  again  to 
retire  into  private  life.  He  has,  however,  many  friends 
and  admirers  at  Enos  who  feel  for  him  in  his  misfortune, 
and  are  quite  ready  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand. 

The  London  Academy  contains  the  followung  interest¬ 
ing  note  touching  Shakespeare’s  birthplace :  “  As  there 
was  no  photograph  buyable,  giving  a  general  view  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  birth-town,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Mr.  Furnivall, 
on  a  late  visit  to  the  place,  picked  out  the  best  view  of  the 
town,  that  from  Rowley  Bank,  on  the  Welcombe  Road 
(which  turns  at  right  angles  from  the  Warwick  Road  in 
front  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel),  and  got  the  best  lo¬ 
cal  photographer,  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ely  Street,  to  photograph 
it  for  him.  The  interest  of  the  view  from  this  point  is, 
that  it  gives  best  the  nestling  of  the  town  under  its  ranges 
of  circling  hills,  and  so  best  realizes  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  place  where  Shakespeare  ended  his  days.  In  the  left 
distance  is  the  range  of  Meon  Hill,  with  its  shoulder  slant¬ 
ing  sharply  to  the  spire  of  the  church ;  on  the  right,  the 
sky-line  is  continued  by  the  broad  back  of  Broadway,  with 
its  monument  just  seen  on  the  horizon.  Under  this  comes 
the  line  of  Roomer  Hill,  and  the  tops  of  the  elms  that  ring 
the  church-yard,  with  a  glint  of  the  Avon  below;  while 
again  under  that  come  the  houses  of  the  town,  sloping 
gently  to  the  left,  and  met  there  by  a  fine  dark  row  of  trees 
that  shuts  the  view  in  on  that  side.  In  the  foreground  is 
the  slope  of  Rowley  Bank,  with  its  cornfields  ready  for  har¬ 
vest.  Though  the  photograph  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
■  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene  —  no  green  of  the  trees  is  there, 
no  blue  haze  in  the  hollows,  no  gold-corn  light  on  Roomer 
Hill  —  yet  it  serves  to  remind  Shakespeare  lovers  of  the 
picture  that  must  often  have  given  their  poet  delight.  Mr. 
Ward  has  a  commission  to  paint  the  view,  and  is  willing  to 
make  duplicates  of  it  and  the  photograph.  Another,  and 
in  some  respects  finer,  view  of  the  town  is  got  from  the 
path  at  the  top  of  Rowley  Bank  that  runs  into  the  Clopton 
Road.  But,  though  this  gives  better  the  grand  ranges  oi 
hills  behind  the  town,  it  dwarfs  the  latter  too  much,  and 
takes  away  the  quiet,  nestling  look  of  the  town  which  is 
such  a  happy  feature  of  the  Welcombe  Road  view.” 
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11. 


[August  29, 


HECUBA  BESEECHES  AGAMEMNON  TO  AVENGE 
HER  SON. 

[Eubipidbs,  Hecuba,  774-833.] 

Now,  for  the  caase  for  which  I  claap  thy  kneei, 

Li.ten,  and  if  thou  deemest  that  my  wrongs 
Are  justly  liome,  I  bear  and  am  content ; 

But  else,  O  King!  avenge  me  of  the  man, 

This  wickedest  of  hosts,  who  neither  fears 
The  nether  world,  nor  upper,  and  hath  wrought 
The  wickedest  of  deeds ;  for  many  a  time 
He  sat  among  my  guests  and  ever  stood 
First  of  m^  friends,  and  so  received  my  son 
In  wardship,  with  provision  as  was  meet. 

And  slew  him,  aye !  and  having  slain,  denied 
Due  burial  rites,  but  cast  him  on  the  waves. 

For  me  —  I  am  a  slave,  and  doubtless  weak ; 

Yes  —  but  the  gods  are  strong,  and  strong  is  law. 

Which  sways  the  gods,  for  verily  of  law 
Comes  faith  in  gods  that  rule  us,  and  the  sense 
By  which  we  live,  dividing  right  from  wrong. 

Shall  law  ap|)cnl  to  thee,  and  be  contemned  1 
Shall  he  who  slays  the  guest,  who  robs  the  shrine. 

Escape  unpunished  ?  Nay,  for  then  would  be 
No  justice  anywhere  in  human  things. 

Far  be  such  baseness  from  thee  I  yield  me.  King, 

The  suppliant’s  need  of  pity  ;  stand  apart. 

As  stands  a  painter,  and  regard  me  well. 

And  know  what  woes  are  mine.  But  yesterday 
I  was  a  queen  ;  I  am  thy  slave  to-day  : 

I  had  a  noble  offspring;  see  me  now 
Childless  and  old  —  no  fatherland,  no  friends  — 

Surely  the  wretchedcst  of  mortal  things. 

[Agamemnon  eeenu  to  be  about  to  depart. 
Unhappy  that  I  am  !  where  wilt  thou  go  7 
I  seem  to  speak  but  vainly,  woe  is  me  ! 

O  foolish  mortals,  why  do  we  pursue. 

Careful,  as  duty  bids,  all  arts  beside, 

But  this  one  art  —  Persuasion  —  though  it  he 
Sole  lord  of  men,  desire  not  with  desire 
E’en  at  a  price  to  learn,  and  so  to  sway 
All  hearts  to  what  we  would,  and  gain  our  end  7 
Who  after  me  can  hope  for  happy  days  7 
So  many  sons  I  had,  and  all  are  gone, 

And  I  am  borne  away  in  shameful  guise, 

A  captive  of  the  spear,  and  see  the  smoke 
Rising  above  this  city  of  my  birth. 


Listen  again.  Thou  seest  this  dead  child ; 

Pay  him  due  honor,  'tis  to  thjne  own  kin 
Honor  is  paid.  One  word  is  lacking  yet 
Oh  I  that  there  dwelt  within  these  arms  a  voice 
(The  work  of  art,  Diedalean  or  divine), — 

’These  hands,  and  these  white  hairs,  and  weary  feet, 

All  should  together  cling  about  thy  knees 
With  tears,  with  all  imaginable  speech. 

O  Lord  I  chief  light  of  Hellas,  hear,  and  reach 
A  hand  of  helping  to  my  helpless  age,  — 

Aye,  though  1  be  as  nothing,  reach  it  forth. 

Still  should  the  good  man  serve  the  cause  of  Right, 
And  to  ill-doers  work  continual  ill. 

Alfred  Cbdrcb. 


MELANCHOLIA. 


Saidbt  thon.  The  night  is  ending,  day  is  near  7 
Nay  now,  my  sonl,  not  so ; 

We  are  sunk  hack  into  the  darkness  drear, 

And  scarcely  soon  shall  know 
Even  remembrance  of  the  sweet  dead  day ; 

Ay,  and  shall  lose  full  soon 
The  memory  of  the  moon. 

The  moon  of  early  night,  that  cheered  our  sunless  way. 


Once  from  the  brows  of  Might, 

Leapt  with  a  cry  to  light 
Pallas  the  Forehghter ; 

Then  straight  to  strive  with  her 
She  called  the  Lord  of  Sea 
In  royal  rivalry 

For  Athens,  the  Supreme  of  things, 

The  company  of  crownless  kings. 

A  splendid  strife  the  Queen  began, 

In  that  her  kingdom  making  man 
Not  less  than  equal  her  own  line 
Inhabiting  the  hill  divine. 

Ah  Fate,  how  short  a  span 
Gavest  thou  then  to  god  and  godlike  man  I 
The  impious  fury  of  the  stormblasts  now 
Sweeps  unrehuk^  across  Olympus’  brow ; 

The  fair  Forefighter  in  the  strife 
For  light  and  grace  and  glorious  life 
They  sought  and  found  not ;  she  and  hers 
Had  yielded  to  the  troublous  years ; 

No  more  they  walked  with  men,  heaven’s  high  interpreters. 

in. 

Yet,  o’er  the  gulf  of  wreck  and  pain, 

How  sofkly  strange  there  rose  again. 

Against  the  darkness  dimly  seen, 

Another  face,  another  queen. 

The  Maiden  Mother,  in  whose  eyes 
The  smile  of  God  reflected  lies ; 

Who  saw  around  her  gracious  feet 
The  maddening  waves  of  warfare  meet. 

And  stretching  forth  her  fingers  fair 
Upon  the  hushed  and  wondering  air 
Shed  round  her,  for  man’s  yearning  sight, 

A  space  of  splendor  in  the  night. 

Are  her  sweet  feet  not  stayed  7 
Nay,  she  is  also  gone,  the  Mother-maid  : 

And  with  her  all  the  gracious  company 
That  made  it  hope  to  live,  and  joy  to  die. 

The  Lord  is  from  the  altar  gone. 

His  golden  lamp  is  dust  o’erthrown. 

The  pealing  organ’s  ancient  voice 
Hath  wandered  to  an  empty  noise. 

And  all  the  angel  heads  and  purple  wings  are  flown. 

IV. 

Wherefore  in  this  twice-baffled  barrenness. 

This  unconsoled  twice-desolate  distress. 

For  our  bare  world  and  bleak 
We  only  dare  to  seek 
A  little  respite  for  a  little  while. 

Knowing  all  fair  thing» brief. 

And  ours  most  brief,  seeing  our  very  smile, 

'Mid  these  our  fates  forlorn. 

Is  only  child  of  grief, 

And  nnto  grief  retumeth,  hatdly  born. 

V. 

We  will  not  have  desire  for  the  sweet  spring. 

Nor  mellowing  midsummer  — 

We  have  no  right  to  her  — 

The  autumn  primrose  and  late-flowering. 

Pale-leaved,  inodorous 
Violet  and  rose  shall  be  enough  for  us : 

Enough  for  our  last  boon. 

That  haply  where  no  bird  belated  grieves, 

We  watch,  through  some  November  afternoon. 

The  dying  sunlight  on  the  dying  leaves. 

TI. 

Ah,  heard  I  then  through  the  sad  silence  falling 
Notes  of  a  new  Orphean  melody. 

Not  up  to  earth  but  down  to  darkness  calling, 

Down  to  the  fair  Elysian  company, 

Ah  then  how  willing  an  Eurydice 

The  kindly  ghosts  should  draw,  with  noiseless  hand. 

My  shadowy  soul  into  the  shadowy  land  ; 

For  on  the  earth  is  endless  winter  come. 

And  all  sweet  sounds,  and  echoes  sweet,  are  dumb. 

Ernest  Mtbrs- 
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INDEXING  A  NEWSPAPER. 

To  read  a  daily  newspaper  is  perhaps  the  only  duty 
ontside  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  upon  which 
Americans  are  agreed.  The  newspaper  itself  is  arranged 
to  suit  readers  of  different  degrees  of  leiture.  Regard  is 
hid  for  those  who  can  devote  only  five  minutes  to  this 
duty,  by  such  an  arrangement  of  head  lines  as  will  enable 
the  running  readers  to  seize  at  a  glance  the  salient  points 
in  the  world’s  history  for  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  and 
by  such  a  disposition  of  contents  as  will  permit  the  reader 
with  one  idea  to  fly  at  once  to  the  square  inch  that  repre- 
Kots  it.  The  reading  of  the  daily  paper  has  this  also  in 
its  favor,  that  no  one  is  examined  in  it  as  one  may  be  in 
the  latest  book,  to  show  if  it  be  worth  one’s  trouble  to 
rend  it.  Each  reads  and  forgets  for  himself.  If  by  chance 
he  misses  the  day’s  paper,  he  may  count  pretty  surely  on 
missing  some  important  piece  of  news  which  is  never 
repeated,  and  never  told  to  him. 

Every  one  thus  depends  upon  it  tor  his  knowledge 
of  contemporaneous  events,  an<l  when  there  is  serious  work 
to  be  done  in  history  or  literature,  it  is  to  the  paper  that 
the  student  must  have  recourse  for  his  information.  Any 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  trace  historic  movements  of 
recent  date  knows  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  get  hold 
of  hooks  that  answer  needed  questions.  The  books  are 
not  yet  written,  for  the  leading  lines  of  thought  and  study 
cannot  yet  be  disentangled  from  the  web  of  current  events. 
An  illustration  in  point  occurs  to  us  in  the  case  of  the 
Italian  patriot  Mazzini.  When  he  died,  the  inevitable 
obituary  appeared  with  great  promptness  and  considerable 
fulness  of  detail  in  the  leading  English  and  American 
periodicals,  hut  there  was  a  curious  agreement  in  all  the 
notices,  by  which  the  full  account  of  Mazzini’s  life  stopped 
at  the  narrative  of  his  share  in  the  Republic  of  1848-49. 
The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  Mazzini’s  writings, 
with  their  running  autobiographic  comments,  had  been 
brought  down  to  that  date,  and  were  the  source  from 
which  the  various  sketches  were  prepared.  When  the 
lereral  writers  had  dispatched  those  volumes,  they  found 
themselves  with  twenty-two  years  before  them  in  which  to 
track  Mazzini’s  progress.  They  entered  upon  a  new 
country,  not  unexplored,  but  with  no  full  and  satisfactory 
chart  laid  down,  so  most  of  them  hurried  over  that  portion 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  fact  slurred  it  over  in  their  bio¬ 
graphical  notices.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  so  full  of  mate¬ 
rial  as  the  earlier  years,  yet  Mazzini  had  played  no  mean 
part  during  the  time.  Now  files  of  newspapers  would 
have  yielded  not  only  Italian  history,  but  letters  from 
Muzini  and  records  of  his  movements,  including  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Orsini  plot  and  other  agitating  affairs. 
But  what  a  stupendous  labor  for  a  man  to  hunt  through 
the  London  Times  for  those  twenty-two  years,  knowing  all 
the  time  that  his  article  must  go  to  press  in  twelve  hours 
or  his  journal  would  be  behind  its  contemporaries.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  should  undertake  the  task. 

Newspapers  are  not  histories,  but  they  are  chronicles 


of  current  events,  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  will 
afford  more  and  more  to  the  historian  the  source  from 
which  he  draws  his  material.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance,  then,  that  they  should  be  made  available.  'The 
student  who  has  laid  before  him  a  long  and  serious  history 
will  no  doubt  use  a  file,  or  more  than  one,  with  great  pa¬ 
tience,  reading  it,  and  classifying  and  shaping  his  material ; 
but  there  are  many  students,  of  more  modest  aims,  who 
cannot  afford  the  time  and  labor  required  to  find  the  few 
facts  they  require  in  so  vast  and  unclassified  an  array 
of  reading  columns.  'They  need  to  be  preceded  by  some 
one  of  the  great  corps  of  dictionary  and  index  makers, 
who  shall  make  the  path  easy  for  them  and  their  fellows. 
The  one  great  student  may  index  his  own  file  of  news¬ 
papers  for  his  own  use;  the  many  minor  students  must 
have  the  work  done  for  them  all  by  some  one  outside  of 
their  class. 

The  practical  suggestion  which  we  would  make  as 
meeting  this  case  is,  that  every  great  library  should  keep 
a  person  regularly  employed  to  index  some  one  first-class 
daily  journal,  and  that  this  index  should  be  as  free  to  stu¬ 
dents  as  the  catalogue  of  books  in  the  library.  Of  how 
little  value  would  a  great  library  be  without  a  thorough 
catalogue  ;  of  how  little  service  is  a  complete  file  of  a  daily 
paper  for  lack  of  an  index.  With  an  index  the  file  b^ 
comes  at  once  an  arsenal ;  without  it,  it  is  an  undivided 
heap  of  curiosities.  The  libraries  are  every  year  showing 
that  they  understand  their  position  as  servants  of  the 
public,  and  we  are  sure  that  no  lack  of  willingness  to  meet 
such  a  demand  will  be  found  in  the  foremost  ones  now. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  single  index  of  a  single  file  of  pa¬ 
pers  ;  but  the  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  great  array 
of  periodicals  published  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly. 
'They  are  sometimes  indexed  with  more  or  less  fulness,  but 
it  would  be  labor  well  spent  to  reckon  the  articles  in  the 
higher  class  of  periodicals  as  distinct  works,  and  to  cata¬ 
logue  them  as  such.  They  are  in  many  casdB  simply  books 
in  article  form. 

NOTES. 

—  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York  ;  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambriilge,  will  issue  shortly  “  The  Daily  Service : 
a  Book  of  Offices  for  Daily  Use  through  all  the  Seasons  of 
the  Christian  Year.”  There  has  been  much  attention  given 
of  late  in  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  matter  of  special 
services,  and  to  the  use  of  forms  of  worship  which  shall 
bring  into  service  the  riches  of  ancient  liturgies,  and  those 
portions  of  the  Bible  which  are  especially  framed  for  de¬ 
votional  and  congregational  use.  Many  books  have  been 
made  in  England  and  have  found  their  way  into  the 
churches,  but  this  is  the  first  considerable  attempt  which 
has  been  made  in  America  to  bring  into  one  comprehen¬ 
sive  volume,  conveniently  arranged,  a  full  collection  of 
devotional  offices.  It  contains  seven  daily  offices  for  the 
public  worship  of  the  church,  a  Morning  and  an  Evening 
Service  for  each  season,  also  special  services  for  Christmas 
Eve,  Passion  Tide,  and  EasteV  Morn,  and  offices  for  the 
use  of  the  clergy  and  visitation  of  the  sick.  The  calendar 
contains  a  table  of  Lessons  for  Morning  and  Evening  Ser¬ 
vices,  according  to  each  week  of  the  Christian  year.  'The 
Psalms  are  arranged  under  seventy-nine  selections  suited 
to  the  seasons.  The  book  contains  about  fifty  canticles 
from  the  Scriptures,  seven  Litanies,  and  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  Prayers  with  Intercessions  for  various  occasions.  It 
is  especially  suited  for  use  in  schools,  colleges,  and  sem¬ 
inaries. 
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—  The  many  friends  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  will 
be  glad  to  hear  of  his  greatly  improved  health.  A  letter 
just  received  from  him  and  dated  the  24th  of  July,  says  : 
“  I  am  again,  God  be  praised,  almost  well,  and  in  my  old 
good  spirits ;  every  day  I  gain  in  strength.  For  eight 
long  months  I  was,  as  you  know,  very  sick,  and  it  was 
doubtful  if  I  could  live,  but  now,  I  am  quite  another  man. 
The  fresh  country  life,  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  kind 
care  and  sympathy  given  to  me  have  been  my  best  medi¬ 
cine.”  For  half  a  year,  he  adds,  he  has  not  put  pen  to 
paper,  but  with  his  new  strength  and  hope  he  looks  for¬ 
ward  eagerly  to  writing  more  stories. 

—  From  the  last  monthly  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  we  glean  the  following : 
EiTorts  have  been  made  to  induce  borrowers  to  read  less 
fiction  and  more  of  other  books,  by  giving  them  assistance 
through  the  catalogue  notes  printed  in  the  new  catalogue 
for  books  in  the  classes  of  History,  Biography,  and  Travel. 
The  satisfactory  result  is  shown  in  a  table.  The  relative 
use  of  books  in  Bates  Hall,  where  the  standard  works  are 
kept,  and  in  Lower  Hall,  chiefly  occupied  by  fiction,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  no  books  in  the  former  were  con¬ 
demned  as  imperfect  or  worn  out,  during  an  entire  year, 
while  in  the  latter  there  were  1757.  The  cataloguing 
of  the  Ticknor  library  (largely  devoted  to  works  in 
Spanish  history  and  literature)  is  completed,  and  the  work 
of  revision  is  proceeding,  preparatory  to  going  to  press 
with  the  intended  volume.  The  masons  are  now  at  work 
on  the  third  story  of  the  new  addition  to  the  central 
library  building,  to  be  used,  we  believe,  for  the  Shakes¬ 
peare  library.  The  superintendent  adds  some  notes  on 
the  Shakespeare  Quartos  before  1623,  and  invites  the  crit¬ 
icism  of  readers  with  reference  to  final  use  of  his  material 
in  the  form  of  notes  to  the  Barton  catalogue. 

—  Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  has  a  letter 
in  the  Academy  of  London,  written  after  his  return  from 
America,  upon  the  subject  of  American  Professorships  for 
European  men  of  science.  He  makes  three  points  in  his 
letter :  first,  that  when  a  European  scientist  (he  uses  the 
convenient  but  unauthorized  word  under  protest)  takes  his 
place  in  an  American  college,  he  is  at  once  received  with 
most  generous  hospitality,  and  regarded  with  pride  as  add¬ 
ing  to  the  honor  of  the  college.  Secondly,  that  outside 
of  the  college  there  is  a  disposition  to  look  with  some  jeal¬ 
ousy  upon  the  introduction  of  a  foreigner  to  an  office 
which  many  feel  competent  to  fill.  “  It  is  only  among  the 
less  well-informed  Americans,”  he  says,  “  that  the  qualities 
of  American  leaders  in  scientific  research  —  their  energy, 
ingenuity,  and  originality  —  are  undervalued,  and  this  only 
because  shortcomings  are  imagined  which  have  no  real 
existence.  The  Americans  who  are  best  able  to  judge, 
know  that  the  elaborateness  of  European  scientific  train¬ 
ing  is  less  effective  than  their  own  more  practical  system  ; 
and  they  consider  it  unfair  that  the  claims  of  their  best 
men  should  be  overlooked  in  favor  of  strangers.”  His 
third  point  is,  that  the  possibility  of  their  outbidding  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  offer  of  professorships,  or  the  means  of  scien¬ 
tific  research,  is  regarded  by  Americans  as  involving  a 
deep  disgrace  to  the  Old  World ;  but  we  think  Mr.  Proc¬ 
tor  overstates  the  matter.  Probably  his  own  sensitiveness 
led  him  to  interpret  in  this  way  the  natural  elation  of 
Americans  at  getting  first-class  men.  He  remarks  inci¬ 
dentally,  that  in  one  case  he  was  invited  to  accept  a  pro¬ 
fessorship,  and  an  ofier  was  made  to  erect  an  observatory 
at  a  cost  which  would  have  permitted  of  the  employment 
of  a  principal  telescope  as  large  as  that  at  Washington 
(26  inches  aperture). 


[August  29,  1874 

—  Dr.  Woolsey,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Yale  Law 
School,  sketched  an  ideal  schx>l,  possible  on  the  basis  of 
the  Yale  school.  His  sketch  is  well  worth  realization;  — 
“  Let  the  school,  then,  be  regarded  no  longer  as  siraplv 
the  place  for  training  men  to  plead  causes,  to  give  advice 
to  clients,  to  defend  criminals ;  but  let  it  be  regarded  as 
the  place  of  instruction  in  all  sound  learning  relating  to 
the  foundations  of  justice,  the  history  of  law,  the  doctrine 
of  government,  to  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
the  most  finished  statesman  and  legislator  ought  to  know. 
First  of  all  1  would  have  the  training  essential  to  the 
lawyer  by  profession  as  complete  and  thorough  as  possible. 
Let  that  be  still  the  main  thing,  and  let  the  examinations, 
together  with  appropriate  theses,  be  a  proof  that  every 
graduate  has  fairly  earned  his  degree.  But  with  this  let 
.there  be  ample  opportunity  for  those  who  wish  the  aid 
of  teachers  in  studying  the  Constitution  and  political  hij. 
tory  of  our  country,  to  pursue  their  studies  in  a  special 
course  by  the  side  of  or  after  the  preparation  for  the  bar. 
Let  the  law  of  nations,  the  doctrine  of  finance  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  general  doctrine  of  rights  and  the  state,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  politics  and  morals,  be  within  the  reach  of  such  as 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  public  life,  and  of  those 
young  men  of  wealth,  of  whom  there  is  an  increasing 
number,  who  wish  to  cultivate  themselves  and  take  their 
appropriate  place  of  influence  in  society.  Let  there  be 
the  amplest  opportunity  for  the  study  of  English  institu¬ 
tions,  even  far  back  into  the  Middle  Ages,  for  that  of 
Roman  history  and  Roman  law,  for  that  of  comparative 
legislation,  and  even  for  less  immediately  practic.al  subjects, 
such  as  feudal  and  canon  law.  Let  the  plan  of  the  library 
be  expanded  so  that  it  shall  furnish  the  best  books  on  all 
branches  and  topics  connected  with  law,  legislation,  and 
government.” 

—  The  Centennial  Commissioners  at  Philadelphia  are 
hard  at  work  arranging  for  the  great  exhibition.  There 
are  certain  special  exhibits  which  have  no  commercial 
value,  for  which  dependence  must  be  placed  on  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  interest  of  persons  and  organizations.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned :  An  extensive  and  complete  dis¬ 
play  of  agricultural  products,  with  full  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  culture,  yield,  etc.,  of  each  article  :  An  exhibit  of 
all  branches  of  the  iron  industry,  including  specimens  of 
ores,  pig  metal,  bar  and  sheet  iron,  steel,  etc. ;  models  of 
mines,  furnaces,  and  mills,  statistical  charts,  etc. :  A  col¬ 
lection  of  native  metallic  ores  of  all  kinds.  The  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  could  probably  best  furnish  this:  A 
Fisheries  exhibit,  comprising  specimens  of  all  the  food 
fishes  of  the  United  States,  the  nets,  tackle,  boats,  etc., 
used  in  their  capture,  and  the  processes  of  curing  and 
packing ;  A  Railway  exhibit,  including  not  only  engines 
and  cars,  but  all  improvements  in  switches,  signals,  track 
constructions,  and  models  or  drawings  of  the  finest  stations 
and  bridges  in  the  country :  An  educational  exhibit,  fur¬ 
nished  chiefly  by  the  several  States  with  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington : 
A  collection  of  all  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Steiger  will  very  likely  furnish  this: 
A  model  American  farm-house,  with  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  and  a  model  eity  house,  to  display  all  the  com¬ 
forts,  conveniences,  and  labor-saving  appliances  which  the 
growing  taste  for  luxury  and  ease  has  brought  into  our 
domestic  life :  Some  kind  of  religidus  exhibit,  showing  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  church  organizations  and  the 
spread  of  religion  in  a  country  where  the  government 
lets  religion  alone.  Models  of  churches,  religious  papers 
and  books,  Sunday-school  pictures,  maps,  books,  etc., 
would  be  in  place  in  this  exhibit. 


